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Introduction to a New Academic Journal in 
Burma 


James Scott (B:eg§:) 


It is with great pride that we present this, the first issue, of the 
Journal of Burmese Scholarship (Thi saq myin hnan 806{eé4) to 
public intellectuals and scholars of Burma. We hope, with this 
and the issues to come, to make a significant contribution to 
the many admirable efforts now underway in Myanmar to 
create a vibrant, daring, and critical public sphere of the 
highest standards. 

The formula that we begin with is designed to foster a 
long-lasting intellectual community and civil debate around 
critical themes of central concern to Myanmar’s public life and 
future development. Each issue of the Journal is the culmina- 
tion of one or more thematic workshops bringing together 
scholars, journalists, novelists, poets, scientists, and public 
intellectuals who have had something original and important 
to say on the topic. At a workshop, these participants present 
their work to one another, absorb what the other participants 
have to say through discussion and debate and then revise 
their own work accordingly. The result, in Burmese and in 
English, is then edited and published, both digitally and physi- 
cally. It is especially fitting, then, that our first thematic issue 
is devoted to poverty in Myanmar, its sources, its extent and, 
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above all, the lived experience of poverty among ordinary 
citizens. 

It is our intention to let the light come in from any and all 
intellectual windows: the arts, fiction, verse, lyrics, social 
science, economics, anthropology, history, memoirs. Our 
premise is that no discipline or specialty has a monopoly on 
truth or insight, and that the more carefully crafted perspec- 
tives we can accommodate the more light we will shed. 

Among the other themes/workshops either underway or 
contemplated are: 

1. Intellectuals, Technocrats and Rulers 

2. Military Memoirs and Burmese History 

3. Popular History from Below and Marginality 

4. The Development of Burmese Arts and Letters 1930-2010 

5.Student Activism: Aspirations, Representation and 
Prospects from Colonialism to the ”Opening.” 

6. Federalism, Ethnic Identity, and Nationalism 

7. History of Prisons and Prison Literature from the 
Colonial Period to Today. 

In some respects we see ourselves as reviving, under a new 
name, the precious tradition of the Journal of the Burma Research 
Society, founded in 1910 and abolished in 1979 by the military 
regime. For the better part of a century, that journal was an 
open forum for scholars, professional and amateur, Burmese 
and non-Burmese, historians, social scientists, literary 
critiques, archeologists and we value the opportunity to 
recreate, for a new era, the open bazaar of quality work that its 
journal represented. The idea for such a journal arose in 
October 2011 at a meeting of seven Burmese scholars in the 
diaspora and three Western scholars of Burma, before the 
“opening.” Once it became clear that political conditions might 
allow us to operate in Myanmar with open participation, we 
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added six members to the organizing committee and now plan 
to publish a physical journal based in Yangon. 

We have all observed, first-hand, the tremendous intellec- 
tual energy and organizational initiatives (little societies, 
discussion groups, NGOs, charities, etc.) that have burst into 
the open over the past several years. We hope that out small 
initiative will contribute in a small way to this hopeful and 
energetic public culture. 
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Introduction to the Special Issue on Poverty 


Ardeth Thawnghmung 


Poverty is a dominant feature of Myanmar, which was ranked 
132"! out of 169 countries in the United Nation’s Development 
Programme (UNDP)’s Human Development Report in 2010. The 
yearly per capita income of the average citizen is roughly $1,144 
USD.’ Accurate data on poverty is not available, but the latest 
survey conducted by the UNDP in collaboration with the Myanmar 
government estimated that 26.3 percent of Burmese are living 
under the poverty line.? A new poverty metric, revised by the 
World Bank in 2014, found that there are more poor people, and 
almost certainly more at the extreme end of the scale, in Myanmar 
than its previous estimate had found.’ In addition, it found that 
many more Burmese are living close to the poverty line and are at 


“Myanmar,” UNData, http://data.un.org/CountryProfile.aspx?crName= 
MYANMAR, (accessed September 1, 2011). Various organizations provide slightly 
different data on the social and economic situation in Myanmar for a variety of 
reasons: differing methodological guidelines; bureaucratic deficiencies; an 
inadequate government presence in areas controlled by one of the various armed 
groups; residents’ reluctance to cooperate with state authorities; official 
restrictions on conducting research in Burma; and residents’ distrust of outsiders. 
*IHLCA Technical Unit, “Integrated Household Living Conditions Survey in 
Myanmar 2009-2010: Poverty Profile Report,” Yangon: United Nations 
Development Program Myanmar, 2010, 12. 
http://www.mm.undp.org/ihlca/01_Poverty_Profile/PDFs/03percent20Povertyp 
ercent20Profile_Povertypercent2 

Oandpercent20Inequality.pdf (accessed July 20, 2013). 
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risk of falling into poverty. 

The majority of Myanmar’s population, an estimated 66 
percent, is rural and depends on small-scale farming and 
fishing for subsistence and income.’ Half of the country’s 
agricultural production, in terms of total crop area, consists of 
rice paddies cultivated by small farmers who are deeply in 
debt. Poverty is entrenched in rural Burma, where infrastruc - 
ture is spotty or nonexistent, credit and agricultural inputs are 
scarce, financial returns are low, and crop yields are periodic- 
ally ravaged by extreme weather events.”> Many of those who 
live in urban areas also have limited access to food, clean 
water, electricity, and opportunities to pursue their liveli- 
hoods. 

The opening of the country to limited foreign investment 
since 1990 has resulted in greater economic inequality in a 
nation that was characterized by a relatively egalitarian distri- 
bution of material living standards not so long ago.°® According 
to a marketing survey conducted in 2010, the proportion of the 
population corresponding to upper, upper middle, middle, 
lower middle, and lower class categories are, respectively: 1.5 
percent, 11 percent, 20.2 percent, 25.1 percent, and 41.5 


In 2014, the World Bank reset its poverty line for the country based on a 
more comprehensive measure. The new poverty line, 440,345 Kyat/adult 
equivalent/year, exceeds the IHLCA 2009-2010 figure of 376,151 Kyat/adult 
equivalent/year. The World Bank , “Poverty in Myanmar: Revisiting the 
2009/10 IHLCA,” Yangon: 2014. 

‘The World Bank, 2013, http://data.worldbank.org/indicator/SP.RUR.TOTL.ZS 
(accessed July 7, 2014). 

°U Htin Aung Shein and U Kyaw Myint, “Supply Chain Development in 
Myanmar (Second Draft),” Manila: Asian Development Bank Institute, 
February 18, 2012. 

*For instance, in 1982 David Steinberg argued that Burma’s “overall income 
distribution, although not equitable in any absolute sense, is better than any 
of the non-communist states of the region.” “Economic growth with equity? 
The Burmese experience,” Journal of Contemporary Southeast Asia, 4, No. 2 (Sept 
1982), 142. 
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percent.’ The World Bank’s revised poverty guidelines indicate 
that inequality is much higher in urban than rural areas. The 
World Bank also found that a surprising number of poor people 
are living in urban areas, particularly in and around Yangon, 
which has a high cost of living and attracts large numbers of 
migrants and informal workers looking for new opportunities.® 

In 2011 President Thein Sein publicly acknowledged the 
poverty problem and announced a series of anti-poverty initi- 
atives. These include providing low-interest agricultural loans, 
building infrastructure, and allowing international govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations to provide 
humanitarian assistance, technical know-how, and _ scarce 
farming equipment. The plan also involved setting up commit- 
tees to investigate land grabbing from farmers, and offering a 
variety of channels through which the nation’s poor can air 
their grievances. 

Despite these measures, poverty has continued to pose a 
serious challenge to Myanmar’s transition to democracy. Most 
of the nation’s formal and informal investment goes into 
extractive industries (gas, oil, and hydroelectric power). In 
2012, the total amount of investment earmarked for agricul- 
ture, livestock, and fishing enterprises (the sectors which 
employ most of the country’s workers) amounted to only 1.23 
percent of total investments in Burma.’ Meanwhile, the raising 
of restrictions on open political activity has lifted the lid on 
frustrations and tensions that have accumulated during 


"Demographic Profile, Consumex’ 2010. 

‘The World Bank characterizes these individuals as the “transition” poor: 
people with limited education and job skills who are employed as low-skilled 
and informal workers in towns and cities where high-paying jobs are in short 
supply and the cost of living is high. 

*Aung Nang Oo, “Investment Policy Reform in Myanmar,” United Nations 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific (UNESCAP), 2013. 
http://www.slideshare.net/CarlyAvery/investment-policyreformmyanmar 
(accessed January 9, 2015). 
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decades of authoritarian rule. The result has been an 
outpouring of communal violence, a rise in land disputes, and a 
proliferation of protests and strikes for more rights, better 
wages, and improved living conditions. A common feature of 
these accelerating socioeconomic changes is that when they 
spark upheavals or violent incidents, it is the poor who are 
most likely to be negatively impacted because they are less able 
to protect themselves from physical injury, losing a loved one, 
or having their property seized or destroyed. Moreover, poor 
people have fewer resources to help them recover from such 
losses. 

Armies of experts and academics have offered multiple 
reasons to explain why countries and people are poor.® Many 
highlight structural conditions such as unfavorable political 
environments (e.g., civil war and communal violence) that 
prevent citizens from making a living, or official policies and 
practices and weak state institutional capacities that exploit 
the poor, fail to provide basic necessities and services (food, 
healthcare, education) and personal protection, and perpetuate 
inequality. Others highlight specific factors such as a lack of 
infrastructure (roads, bridges, electricity, water, low-interest 
agricultural loans, markets), climate change, and environ- 
mental degradation as the root causes of poverty. The finger 
has also been pointed at family illness and the coping 
strategies adopted by the poor. However, despite a wealth of 
statistics documenting poverty and deprivation, we know little 
about the lived experience or “texture” of poverty among the 


Most recent works include Banerjee, Abhijit and Esther Duflo, Poor 
Economics: A Radical Rethinking of the Way to Fight Global Poverty, New York: 
Public Affairs, 2011; Daryl Collins, Jonathan Morduch, Stuart Rutherford & 
Orlanda Ruthven, Portfolios of the Poor: How the World's Poor Live on $2 a Day, New 
Jersey: Princeton, 2009; Dean Karlan and Jacob Appel, More Than Good 
Intensions: How a New Economics is Helping to Solve Global Poverty, London: 
Dutton, 2011. 
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majority Burmans, let alone the Kayin, Kachin, Mon, Shan, Lisu, 
Pao and so on. 

The essays collected in this inaugural issue offer illustra- 
tions of the lived experiences of poor people in urban and rural 
areas across Burma’s diverse geography—landscapes that range 
from coastal wetlands to the mountainous periphery and dry 
interior. The collection of essays in this volume is the outcome 
of a workshop held at the Central Hotel in Yangon between 
August 22" and 24", 2014. The workshop brought together 
scholars, educators, medical doctors, humanitarian activists, 
and staff from non-profit organizations, who gave presenta- 
tions on poverty from multi-disciplinary perspectives. It was 
also attended by representatives of political parties, staff from 
international organizations, and farmers who offered their 
views and participated in the discussion. The topics presented 
and discussed included the impact of limited political reform 
on the poor under the country’s quasi-civilian government of 
2011-2015; the causes and consequences of poverty in 
Myanmar; an assessment of anti-poverty programs run by local 
NGOs; the healthcare behavior of poor residents in Mon State; 
and the activities of rubber tappers in Mon State, small-scale 
fishermen in Rakhine State, bus conductors in Yangon, and the 
urban poor in Myanmar’s satellite towns, as these various 
groups all strive to make ends meet. A majority of the 
presenters were Myanmar citizens who were working as 
researchers or humanitarian activists on poverty issues at the 
grassroots level. However, not all of the presentations 
delivered at the workshop are included in this issue. Two- 
thirds of the presenters were unable to submit their papers for 
anonymous review due either to a lack of time or resources, or 
to adequate supervision to enable them to continue their 
research and present their findings in academic papers. 

In this first issue of the Journal, we offer a glimpse into how 
ordinary Burmese cope with poverty in their daily lives. Saw Eh 
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Htoo’s article sheds light on how small-scale fishermen in 
Rakhine State manage in an environment characterized by 
increasingly scarce resources and uncertain weather condi- 
tions, while Dr. Ne Lynn Zaw and Mollie Pepper report on the 
healthcare behavior of the poor in Mon State through the first 
author’s first-hand experience as a medical doctor in the 
region. Using non-participating observation techniques and 
interviews, Ye Hein Aung has uncovered some little-known 
facts about the lives and daily activities of bus fare collectors, 
described as the “most detested” (by passengers) and the 
“lowest stratum of the population in Myanmar.” SuiSue Mark’s 
article highlights concerns over the impact of institutions 
relating to the market economy and private property on 
customary land-use practices in Chin State, the poorest area of 
Myanmar, while Eben Forbes identifies the push and pull 
factors that draw rural residents to urban areas and compares 
living conditions for poor residents in the inner city and peri- 
urban areas. Wen-Chin Chang’s article’s demonstrates the 
possibility of overcoming poverty even in the most adverse 
situations through the story of Midi Z (aka Chao Te-Yin), who 
left Myanmar at 16 in search of a better education and a 
brighter future in Taiwan and later become a prominent movie 
director in that country. She demonstrates how Midi Z’s migra- 
tion and experience of living abroad has influenced the way 
that he portrays migrants and poverty in his films about 
Burma. 

While the papers published in this issue attempt to cover a 
wide range of issues and regions, they are neither complete nor 
comprehensive in their scope. There are many other subjects 
that are worthy of consideration and research—such as poverty 
in conflict areas and war zones; the relationship between food, 
education, and drug addiction, on the one hand, and poverty 
on the other; or why anti-poverty programs carried out by 
government and non-government organizations fail or 
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succeed. This issue also fails to consider the ways in which the 
poor cope psychologically through a resort to supernatural 
forces, religion, and astrology, or politically in their dealings 
with the authorities. Despite these omissions, we hope that the 
articles in this issue shed light on some key topics in the wider 
study of poverty and will generate interest, critical discussion, 
and further research on a very timely and important subject 
that has thus far received very little attention from the policy 
and academic communities in Myanmar. 
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Small Scale Fishermen in Rakhine State 


Saw Eh Htoo 


The fishery sector is important for Myanmar’s economy. It 
constituted 7.6% of the GDP in 2009-2010, generated the fifth 
largest revenue (along with livestock) and employed 5% of the 
population (3 million people).’ Most of the fishermen are found 
in Myanmar’s coastal areas in Ayeyardwaddy Region, Mon 
State, Tanintharyi Region and Rakhine State. This paper 
focuses on small-scale fishermen who earn their livelihood 
from the Rakhine’s coastline and marine resources. 

Rakhine state is located in the Southwest of Myanmar, 
sharing borders with Bangladesh and Chin State in the north, 
Magway and Bago Regions in the east, Ayeyarwady Region in 
the southeast and a long stretch of coastal areas connected to 
the Bay of Bengal in the east. Rakhine are the largest group in 
Rakhine State, which is also a home to other smaller groups 
such as Chin, Mro, Khami, Thet, Dainet, Maramagyi, Kaman as 
well as Chinese, Indian and Bangladeshi decedents who 
describe themselves as “Rohingyas.” A majority of the popula- 
tion (3,188,807) living in Rakhine are Buddhists, but there are 
sizeable populations of Muslims, including Rohingyas who are 
territorially concentrated in Northern Rakhine and constituted 
a majority in Buthidaung and Maungdaw townships and Chris- 


‘Khin Maung Soe, Trends of Development of Myanmar Fisheries: With References to 
Japanese Experiences, The Institute of Developing Economies, V.R.F. Series, 
n433, February 2008, 2. 
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tians, particularly among the Chin and Mro.’ There are villages 
located in remote islands that specialize on fishing in Rakhine 
State, but most of the fishermen in the coastal areas engage in 
farming to supplement their income. 

This study uses the Sustainable Livelihoods Framework 
(SLF) to shed light on the precarious and dangerous situations 
of small-scale fishermen in Rakhine State where an estimated 
43% of the populations relies on fishing or a combination of 
fishing or aquaculture, and agriculture. It describes how small 
fishermen cope with their daily challenges in the presence of 
increased scarcity of resources. The SLF is a tool used to under- 
stand communities’ livelihoods by identifying their assets 
along the dimensions of social, human, natural, financial and 
physical capital. It also situates this analysis within the larger 
structural context, including laws, policies, practices and the 
social relationships between communities and _political/ 
business elites. 


The Fishery Sector In Rakhine State 

Fishery is an important economic activity in Rakhine state. 
Various species of marine resources, shrimps and crabs are 
captured and farmed in Rakhine's 344 mile-long coastal areas. 
Fresh water fishery and prawn harvest is carried out the 
Kalatan, Lay Mro, Naaf and May Yu rivers. The Rakhine Depart - 
ment of Fishery reported that approximately 750,000 people 
earned their living from fishery sector in 2010. According to 
the Rakhine Inquiry Commission report in 2013, however, only 
4% of all families are engaged in fishery and livestock sector 
full-time.* Therefore estimated 1.2 million residents (those 
employed in fishery-related business plus their family 


’The Republic of the Union of Myanmar, The 2014 Myanmar Population and 
Housing Census Report, The Union Report, Yangon, 2015. 

‘The Rakhine Inquiry Commission, Final Report of Inquiry Commission on 
Sectarian Violence in Rakhine State, Yangon, 2013. 
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members) rely on fishery sector as a supplementary source of 
their livelihood in Rakhine State. The sector is the second 
largest revenue earner in Rakhine state and generated 5.1 
million US dollars from official export in 2010-2011.* Rakhine 
State is particularly known for hilsa and tiger prawn. In 
addition, Rakhine has the largest acreage of shrimp farms in 
the country. The data from Statistical Yearbook 2009, Livestock 
and Fishery Statistics (2008-09) would estimate the Rakhine 
contribution toward the total annual value of shrimp produc- 
tion and export earning in the country to be 12% whereas Dr. 
Nilar Myint Htoo estimates it at 18.84%.° The contribution from 
the Rakhine State fishery sector to the national economy, 
compared to that of Yangon, Ayeyarwaddy and Tanintharyi 
Regions is relatively low given the poor road, transport and 
technology, and underdeveloped aquaculture activity in 
Rakhine State. The Rakhine Inquiry Commission noted, 


the boats, nets and other equipment are outdated. 
Few boats have modern engines or equipment. The 
wooden boats, built according to traditional 
methods, are unsafe for straying far from the coast- 
line, limiting the catch. This further hinders the 
development of the sector.° 


Major areas of fishery activities in Rakhine state include 
(1) marine capture (fishery and prawn of approximately 32 
different species) (2) aquaculture, mainly salt-water shrimp 
farming (“trap-and-hold”) (3) fresh water capture (fish, prawn 


“Department of Fisheries, 2011 Report, Sittwe Rakhine, 8. 

Ministry of National Planning and Economic Development, Central Statistical 
Organization, Statistical Yearbook 2009, Livestock and Fishery Statistics 
(2008-09), Yangon. Nilar Myint Htoo, “Trade Liberalization and Impact on 
Fishery Sector in Myanmar,” (PhD disseration, Institute of Economics, 
Yangon, May 2011). 

’Rakhine Commission Inquiry, 2013, 33. 
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and crab) (4) processing, trading and transporting businesses 
and (5) export. Marine capture is the region's dominant 
activity, which is carried out in inshore and offshore areas.’ 
The 2008 constitution gives the central government control to 
manage offshore activities and regional government control 
over fishing activities that take place in inshore and inland 
areas. The Freshwater Fishery Law under the SPDC regime 
defined areas within 5 nautical miles of the coast as inshore 
zone and those between 5 to 200 miles off the coast as offshore 
zone with the areas beyond the offshore zone as Exclusive 
Economic Zone.’ Inland water areas include seasonal flood 
plains and permanent inland water bodies, such as main river 
systems, natural lakes, reservoir and seasonal flood plains. 
Under the military regime that staged a coup in 1988, licenses 
to catch fish in inland and inshore water fishing grounds areas 
were auctioned off to private individuals to manage, operate 
and impose fees for the use of these fishing grounds, known as 
a “tender system” in the region. Those who won the tender, 
usually better-off local elites, would then pass on the cost to 
small-scale fishermen in the form of license fees. This was a 
contentious issue in the SPDC era. 

The Department of Fishery in Rakhine State reported in 
2010 that 15,000 registered fishing boats, accounting for about 
half of the fishing boats in the country. The Department of 
Fishery in Rakhine State categorizes small, medium and large- 
scale boats terms of the size of the boat, numbers of people 
employed and the nature of fishing equipment used. Accord- 
ingly, a small-scale boat is usually a non-powered boat (or 
sometimes low-power motor) operated by one person using 
small nets, while medium and large boats have higher-powered 
motor (of about 500 horsepower) and larger or more sophistic- 
ated fishing nets. The larger boats are usually 50 feet high and 


"Department of Fishery, 2011 Report, Sittwe, Rakhine, 2011. 
SHtoo “Trade Liberalization,” 63. 
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are used for offshore fishing with nets that are between 100- 
500 feet and cranes for heavy lifting. The majority of fishing 
boats in Rakhine State, small and medium scale, are inshore 
fishing boats and most of them (11,286) are non-powered with 
“passive” fishing gears (gill nets, drift nets, long line and trap). 
The status of fishermen can also be further categorized 
according to the number of boats they own. Small-scale 
fisherman own a couple of boats, medium fishermen own the 
between 3 and 7 fishing boats, whereas large-scale fishermen 
own more than 7 fishing boats. Most inshore fishermen own 
their boats, whereas most offshore fishermen hire themselves 
out as workers, or use boats owned by wholesale traders. 
Rakhine and Rohingyas fishermen make up a bulk of the 
populations in the fishing industry in Rakhine State. Prior to 
communal violence between Buddhists and Muslims (particu- 
larly Rohingyas) in Rakhine State in June 2012, there were a 
few better-off Muslims in Rakhine who owned and operated at 
least 5 fishing boats in the villages visited, and some of them 
had joint businesses with Rakhine fishery businessmen. The 
former were neither accepted as Myanmar’s ethnic nationality 
by the Myanmar government nor are they considered 
Bangladeshi by the Bangladesh government. The military 
which came to power in 1962 regarded these self-described 
Rohingyas as illegal immigrants and engaged in a series of 
campaigns to push out 100,000s of them. This sparked strong 
international criticism in the early 1990s and consequent 
inflow of international assistance to the areas.’ Rohingya 
probably constitute 13 of the populations in Rakhine state but it 
is difficult to know the percentage of Rohingyas who are in the 
lowest rung of the fishery sector in the region. Prior to the 
*For detailed information about the root causes of communal violence in 
Rakhine state, see Jacques Leider, “Rohingya: The Name, the Movement and 


the Quest for Identity,” in Nation Building in Myanmar, (Yangon: Myanmar 
Egress and Myanmar Peace Center, 2014). Rakhine Inquiry Commission. 
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violence in 2012, a few local residents estimated that Rohingya 
made up a disproportionate numbers of fishermen since 
Rakhine Buddhists have historically shunned fishing 
businesses, mostly for religious reason that prohibits the 
killings of living beings. Rohingyas were also more willing to 
take wages lower than the market rate, sometimes as low as 30 
percent of those paid to Rakhine workers, work harder and 
take more risks.’° Rohingya fishermen seem relatively poorer 
partly because of their larger household size and official 
discriminatory practices against them.” 

Major inshore fishing activities are carried out twice a 
month during the wane and full moon in inshore areas. The 
Department of Fishery imposes a fishing ban between 45 days 
to 2 months during the closing season. During the closed 
season, fishermen find employment as daily wage workers, fire 
wood collectors, paddy farmers and crab trappers. Offshore 
fishermen, on the other hand, work 10 months a year between 
August and May during the open fishing season. This paper 
focuses on inshore and inland fishery, which is the main 
occupation of small-scale fishermen in Rakhine State. 


Methodology 


Materials presented in this paper are based on the author’s 
observation, in-depth interviews and focus group discussions 
with fishermen in Rakhine State since 2011 and conversations 
with key informants who are knowledgeable about the 
situations. The study is based on fishing villages in two 
townships in Rakhine State. Pauktaw township in Sittwe 
district is located on an island offshore in the Bay of Bengal 
while the Mrebon township in Sittwe district is situated along 
the Mrebon-Minbra river. In both townships, Rakhine consti- 
tute the largest group of residents, followed by Chin, Hindus, 


Also see Rakhine Inquiry Commission Report, 2013, 36. 
"See Rakhine Inquiry Commission Report, 2013, 31. 
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Rohingya and Bamar. These residents rely on agriculture, 
fishery production, transportation and trading as their main 
source of income. 

Approximately half of the populations in two townships 
under study engaged in both fishing and farming (including 
integrated farming) and 25% of them specialize in fishing alone 
(many of those living on the island); the rest specialize in 
farming. Different ethnic groups tend to specialize in different 
types of occupation. The majority of the fishermen were 
Rakhine (most of them Buddhist) and about 30% of them were 
Kamar or Rohingya. Only a few Mro or Khumi Chin work as 
fishermen. 90% of the Mro/Khumi residents engage in farming, 
hunting and extraction of forest resources in these townships.” 


Daily Activities 
Fishermen wake up in the early morning to prepare for fishing. 
They go out to the fishing grounds two times per month and 
each trip could last 8-10 days depending on the weather and 
the amount they caught. Sometimes they sleep in the boat near 
to their nets, which they have to carefully guard against 
stealing and cutting by other fishermen. They eat the food 
prepared by their family members or cooked on the boat. Some 
of them go out daily for squid and smaller fisheries. Generally, 
they return home when the volume of the catch goes down. 
Every family member of the fishermen contributes toward 
the business. Boys who no longer attend school would usually 
accompany their fathers while mothers process fish. When 
they do not engage in fishing, fishermen repair their boats and 
nets. Sometime they collect the firewood along the river. 
Fishermen earn money per trip, depending on the number 
of workers and the type of work they perform. There are 
between 5-10 fishermen in each boat depending on the size of 


“Interview with a local businessman, Mrebon, March 2013. 
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the boat. Although the catch industry has been dominated by 
men, sometimes women accompany their husbands to assist 
them. The average wages of these workers in the area is about 
1,000-1500 kyats per da, depending on the catch. On exception- 
ally good days can be as high as 5,000-15000 kyats. Some earn a 
standard wage, which is approximately 7,000 kyats per round 
for a regular worker and 12,000 kyats for the head fisher. 
Others get paid based on the catch. The owner of the boats 
would subtract the cost of petrol, food, alcohol, tobacco and 
allow them to keep what remains of the catch. Others are paid 
based on the percentage of the catch. The estimate income of 
these fishermen is between 30,000 and 50,000 kyats per month, 
well below the minimum poverty line set up by the World 
Bank. Fishermen sit at the lowest chain of the fish economy 
and are the most impoverished members of the community. In 
addition, the income of the fishermen is always unpredictable 
depending on the catch. 

Local residents in Rakhine, including fishermen 
themselves, generally consider fishermen as poor and 
uneducated. They are the most marginalized members of the 
society, especially if they are Rohingya. About 99% of the inter- 
viewed, 10 women, 15 men and 20 young men and women from 
both fishing villages indicated that every fisher believed that 
they are “very poor.” During the interview they often used the 
word “poor, poverty, low class, uneducated, victim” to describe 
their living situations. Fishermen do not want their children to 
be fishermen. A few fishermen have tried to send their 
children to University in Yangon or Mandalay or to get 
vocational training for jobs such as mechanic, or driver. One 
fisher who is in his 50s with a son in Yangon said, 


The fishing life is so difficult, so I sent my son to 
Kyaukphru since he passed grade four. It cost a lot 
for me to send my son to get good education. Now 
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he passed high school and is attending Law School 
in Yangon. I am very happy that I can change the 
life of my son’s generation. But I am still fisher and 
my life will be end up with fisher life.” 


The Sources of Fishermen’s Poverty 


Income earned by the small fishermen in Rakhine state is 
determined by international markets, technical know-how and 
skill, existing fishing stocks and fees levied on fisheries 
products. Fish is mostly consumed fresh locally, but export 
quality catches are sent to Yangon. Local processing focuses on 
less sophisticated methods like salting and drying. Poor quality 
and unsold fish are processed into dried fish, ngapi (fish paste), 
salted fish and animal feeds and are sent to Yangon's Bayin 
Naung wholesale center. Many of these activities are small- 
scale and home-based. Dried fish are sent to central Myanmar 
and upland remote areas, while non-processed chilled prawn 
and black tiger are exported to Bangladesh. 

Lack of processing technology and skills has contributed to 
low quality fisheries and undermined the survival of Rakhine 
fishery sector. Rakhine fishermen simply keep fish on ice 
blocks to prevent them from rotting, or dry them for salted 
fish. Those who cannot afford ice see their products wasted. 
One fisherman said, 


We don’t know how to process and preserve with 
modern technology. We also don’t have those 
things. We have the knowledge passed on to us by 
our father and grandfather. No one teaches us 
about how to preserve properly that export market 


BAuthor’s interview, 2013, Mrebon, March 30, 2013. 
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can accept our product. It doesn’t mean we don’t 
want to do it™ 


One trader said “Rakhine fishermen are not skillful in 
preserving fish. Fishermen in neighboring Bangladesh can 
fetch higher export price for the same type of fishermen 
because of their processing skills.” Sometime the products 
intended for external markets were rejected because of their 
poor quality. The Department of Fishery in Rakhine State 
estimated that 12% (28,425 tons) of the captured fisheries were 
wasted or turned into trash due to lack of post-harvest 
handling technology, insufficient equipment on the fishing 
boats, poor road conditions and lack of electricity."° 

Poor road conditions, lack of electricity and expensive fuel 
have been mentioned as a major constraint in the fishery 
sector. It usually takes about 3-5 days to transport the products 
from Sittwe to Rangoon by boat, but it takes between 24-48 
hours by road. Many of the products are wasted or judged 
unqualified/rejected due to the long transport hours between 
the harvest and final destination. The products that are 
exported from Maung Taw transit to Bangladesh however take 
only about 9 hours from Sittwe and 2 hours from Maung Taw 
and are usually sent fresh. Despite the shorter duration to 
Bangladesh, more fishery products are now being sent to 
Yangon for better prices. 

Some relatively higher quality marine capture are sent to 
cold storage plants to be cut, cleaned and processed in chilled, 
frozen or dried forms and are exported to China, Thailand, 
Japan, Australia and EU via Rangoon sea ports through various 
means of transportation. Exporters have in the past processed 


M4Author’s interview, March 30, 2013, Mrebon. 

*Author’s interview, April 3, 2013, Mrebon. 

“Interview, Managing Director, Department of Fishery, Rakhine state, June 6, 
2011. 
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(basic cut, clean and freeze) these fisheries in Sittwe and other 
ports and transported them through Rangoon for export, but 
the volume of export quality fisheries traveling through 
Rangoon have declined due to high transaction cost. Quite a 
few processing and ice plants in Sittwe were shut down by 2011 
due mainly to high cost of operation (lack of electricity to 
operate the cold storage and ice plants, US sanction, dollars 
devaluation which reduced earnings from export by 40%, 
multiple and high taxes imposed along the roads from Sittwe to 
Yangon, particularly at Armt and Taunggok toll gates, poor 
road condition and expensive diesel. Many fishery products 
were reported to have been wasted or quality suffered due to 
poor road conditions, long hours of check at the toll gates and 
automobile breakdowns. The numbers of cold storage were 
reduced from 18 in 2005/6 and to 11 in 2010. A report by 
Rakhine Department of Fisheries in 2010 showed that only six 
(three in Sittwe) were in operation and the remaining are 
barely surviving and considering closing. The numbers of ice 
plants were reduced from 60 in 2005/2006 to 39 in 2010. 
Because of the decline of cold storage, the majority of the 
fishery products were increasingly sent fresh or chilled to a 
shorter destination to Bangladesh via Sittwe and Maung Taw. 
Export to Bangladesh was considered the last option as traders 
prefer Yangon market which has reliable weighing system 
(digital scale) and predictable market with relatively better 
prices. Bangladesh traders offer lower prices for their products 
and sometimes rejected between 10-50% of the products as 
substandard. Recently, however, more fishery products have 
been sent to Yangon market due to reduced transport costs 
following the elimination of toll gates in Armt and Taunggok. 
Rakhine region has had limited access to cheap fuel, all of 
which is imported from Yangon, unlike other border towns 
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which can rely on cheaper fuel import from Thailand or 
China.” A trader complained in 2011 that transportation costs 
from Yangon to Mandalay (a distance of 432 miles) was 50 kyats 
per viss whereas it cost 300 kyats per viss to transport goods 
from Yangon to Rakhine.* Diesel cost 5000 to 6000 kyats per 
gallon in Rakhine in 2011 whereas it cost only 3000 kyats in 
Yangon. In 2011 electricity cost 400 kyats per unit in Rakhine 
and, 50 kyats per unit in Yangon. The government has recently 
offered a regular supply of electricity from Kyaukphru’s Special 
Economic Zone at a lower rate of between 35-40 kyats per unit 
since 2014 but there is little prospect for the revitalization of 
cold storage due to the decline in fishery productions and the 
outflow of workers from the fishing industry to Yangon and 
neighboring countries.” 

The third reason for the poor condition of the fishermen 
has been excessive fees and taxes imposed on fishing grounds 
and collecting gates.” Until 2012, traders must pay excessive 
taxes at two main border checkpoints in Ann and Taungok. 
Delay at checkpoints damaged their product quality and 
increase operation costs and reduced profits, the costs of which 


“Juliet Sawe Gaung, Myanmar Times, August 8-14, 2011. 

*The distance between Yangon and Taungup is 278 miles and the distance 
between Yangon and Sittwe is 512 miles. 

*Author’s Interview, U San Shan Maung, March 2016. 

*4 medium inshore fishing boat, for instance, is subject to multiple taxes by 
different government offices. These include (1) township administration 
license tax, Dof license on boats and fishing implements (21000 kyats per 
year), (3) naval (about 1,000 kyats per catch plus some quantities of fish) (4) 
internal revenue (income tax at least 24,000 kyats per year), (5) tender 
(150,000 kyats for small boat and 250,000 kyats for large boat per year), (6) 
municipal tax of 7000 kyats (market tax and docking tax) per entry. A 
fisherman who sold a fish for 10000 kyats therefore is left with only 3000 
kyats after paying 7000 kyats for docking fees and sale tax. Taxes were also 
imposed at toll road gates in Taunggok on products that leave Rakhine. This 
high cost was passed down to the producers by offering them below the 
market prices. Because of the complaints from the fishermen, the tollgates 
taxes in fact were reduced between 50% and 75% in October 2011. 
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were again passed down to fishermen. The tender system, or 
the allocation/sale of “inland” fishing grounds (which includes 
both inshore and inland waters in Rakhine state) to private 
individuals who then collect users' fees from fishermen (the 
amount of which is set depending on the type of fishing nets 
and the nature of the boats) further plunge small-scale 
fishermen into deeper poverty. This system was introduced in 
Rakhine since 1993 as a way to generate funds for local military 
and administrative authorities. Fishermen face an additional 
financial burden as a result of the allocation (sale) of previ- 
ously open fishing grounds to powerful and close associates of 
administrative authorities who then resold these fishing rights 
at inflated costs. These high transaction costs were passed on 
to the end users, that is ordinary fishermen, in the form of 
expensive annual fishing fees. The tender system was said to 
have benefited only a small portion of people, who may or may 
not be in fishing businesses, but were relatives and associates 
of government/military authorities. Some of these license 
holders impose direct fees on individual end users, while 
others divide up the plots, which were then passed on (sold) 
into two or three hands before it reaches the end users. 

The tender system increased the cost of doing business as 
large businesses bid high prices to secure fishing rights per lot 
and attempted to retain high profit margin by over-extracting 
resources and charging high prices on subcontractors. Inshore 
fishermen and small-scale fishermen also argue that the 
system undermined the welfare of the majority populations 
and restricted poor residents from fishing for household 
consumption and small extra income. Local populations 
reported having to pay a fine of 20,000 kyats or having their 
fishing equipment confiscated when they were found fishing in 
private plots. Some complained of having to pay three separate 
fees to three fishing grounds or yay kwin that were controlled 
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by three different license holders. These yay kwin fees cost 
them up to 100,000 kyats per fishing ground or 500,000 to 
600,000 kyats per year for three different fishing grounds, 
making up the largest percentage of the production cost of 
fishing operation.”’ Some ordinary fishermen mentioned they 
paid about 500 to 800 kyats per day for the use of these private 
fishing grounds since they could not afford to pay for the 
monthly fees. Rakhine tender license holders often had to rely 
on the help of the local police for enforcement due to strong 
resistance. 

A continuing debate and discussion in Rakhine State 
between the administration, elected officials and businesses 
and fishermen on the issue of fishing licenses have resulted in 
the introduction of two open fishing grounds by the Rakhine 
Minister of Agriculture and Livestock after U Thein Sein 
government came to power in 2011. This initiative has elimin- 
ated middlemen between the Department of Fishery and the 
fishermen, under which the inshore fishermen’s association is 
now required to pay direct fees to the Department of Fishery, 
reducing the payment of individual fisherman by more than 10 
times. For instance, fees that used to cost individuals 500,000 
kyats now costs between 13,000 to 28,000 kyats depending on 
the types of fishing nets. The creation of two open common or 
fishing groups has generated the same amount of revenue that 
the Department of Fishery would have earned under the tender 
system (since Fishermen Association agreed to pay for the floor 
price set by the Department of Fishery), lowered the fees for 
the fishermen and allowed them unlimited access without 
restricting the numbers of people who could use it. Along with 


“In Maung Taw and Buthi Taung townships, where Rohingya constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the populations, individuals who won the tender 
licenses and who were in prominent government positions (particularly DoF, 
Immigration, border security guard, Customs) are predominantly Rakhine 
Buddhists. 
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this new development, the elimination of various fees at the 
Armt and Taungok checkpoints, which reduce expenses to 
transport goods to Yangon have helped to lower costs. 

While some argue that the ending of tender system has 
increased the rate of depletion of marine resources since 
individuals intensify efforts to catch fish due to open and 
unlimited access, others observe that this new policy has also 
instilled a sense of responsibility by Rakhine fishermen to 
collectively preserve fishing stocks.” A few people credited the 
Rakhine State Freshwater Fisheries Law that was passed in 
2014 by the Rakhine state parliament which recognizes the 
rights of communities to establish community fisheries organ- 
izations and associations to manage the resources as a positive 
measure to sustain fisheries resource.” However, many 
challenges, particularly overfishing from commercial operators 
that are trawling inshore, remain. 


Depletion of Marine Resources 


Marine capture activities were intensified following the 
new liberalization policy in the 1994 which allowed private 
investors, particularly foreign offshore boats with high 
powered capture capacities, to work in Myanmar's relatively 
unexplored ocean. Fishery stocks have declined since then. The 
Department of Fishery decided not to issue new license on 
offshore boats in response to a report on the alarming rate of 
marine resources depletion.” Local fishermen acknowledge 
declining fishery stock as one of the main challenges to their 
livelihood, but devised a wide variety of strategies to deal with 
“Conversation with local businessmen and Rakhine state elected members of 
parliament from Rakhine state, 1 June 2015. 

“Tat Lan partners promote community fisheries, local knowledge in the 2014 
Rakhine State Freshwater Fisheries Law” Available at http://www.lift- 
fund.org/news/tat-lan-partners-promote-community-fisheries-local- 


knowledge-2014-rakhine-state-freshwater 
“Weekly Eleven, 6, July 13, 2011, 5. 
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the challenge. Their immediate response to the growing 
scarcity of resources has been to intensify the capture by using 
prohibited tools (such as chemical and poison) in prohibited 
areas and seasons. 

Many inshore boats have increasingly resorted to “baby 
trawl,” a prohibited fishing boat/net in inshore waters, while 
small-scale fishermen rely on explosive implements (such as 
weed killing poison and electric shock) in desperate attempt to 
make the most out of the shrinking resources. Baby trawl is 
said to exacerbate declining resources because it tends to 
capture small fisheries unqualified for export, leading to waste, 
destruction of seaweeds and plantations and disruption of the 
spawning activities and fish habitats. It destroys other smaller 
nets operated by small-scale (non-mechanized) fishermen. One 
of the fishery officers said, 


Nowadays, we all from fishery sector are suffering 
the effect of trawlers. Trawlers are very dangerous 
fishing gear and we want every fisher to stop their 
use. They destroy every creatures living on the sea 
bed and dwelling place for fish to grow again. We 
feel powerless to stop this practice. So we are 
folding our arm and looking at the destruction.” 


The tender system has also contributed to the decline in 
fishing stocks. The need to recuperate fees forces small-scale 
fishermen to intensify their fishing activities. One poor fisher 
said, 


We have never met the person who won the 
exclusive rights over fishing groups. If I meet them 
in person, I would like to tell them about our 
situation. The fishing ground fees have increased, 


*Author’s interview with Manager, Mrebon Department of Fishery, March 22, 
2013. 
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but the catches have decreased. The only option is 
that I have is to work extra hours until I can collect 
the right amount of fisheries.” 


Fishermen also fished during the official closing closed 
period between June and July. According to a fisher from 
Pauktaw, “We fish during the closing season. If government 
creates job opportunities during closing period, I guarantee 
that fishermen will not breach the law. Now we have no other 
alternative jobs and no other way to fill our stomach and 
mouth.”” 

The Department of Fisheries has the authority to limit 
fishing grounds, fishing periods, methods, net size, and catch 
volume for the fishing rights operations, but has limited 
resources, personnel, capacity, and effective monitoring 
system. The Department of Fisheries has a total of 1829 staff 
over the whole country, managing the welfare and livelihood 
of over 3 million in the country.” This can be compared with 
over 10,000 staff in each of Forestry and Agriculture depart- 
ments (the latter department, however, theoretically serves 
60% of the population). Rakhine Department of Fisheries has 
115 permanent staff and 66 part-timers which, according to a 
Yangon based mid-level Department of Fisheries official, 
should be increased three times the current size to be able to 
effectively manage the existing workload. Consequently, the 
Department of Fisheries has to delegate monitoring and 
enforcement of fishing activities to the Myanmar navy and 
coast guard which also lack resources and capacity to monitor 
activities along the long stretches of coastal areas and are 
manned by underpaid and corrupt personnel. There are cases 
where these under paid and underfunded Department of 
**author’s interview, Pauk Taw, March 10, 2013. 


27Author’s interview, Pauk Taw, March 10, 2013. 
*®Nilar Myint Htoo, 43. Department of Fisheries, 2010, 3. 
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Fisheries departments accepted payments for the use of 
prohibited instruments and fishing activities during the open 
and close seasons. 

The other source of environmental destruction in Rakhine 
area is caused by trap and hold shrimp farming practice in the 
region (more generally called “extensive shrimp farming”).” 
Trap and hold shrimp farming is different from traditional 
catch activities but it affects the catch industry to the extent 
that it obtains baby prawn by trapping them from the sea. 
Rakhine state has the largest acreage of shrimp farms in the 
country, which now face similar problem of declining 
productivity and production. The shrimp farming was intro- 
duced under the military government to increase state revenue 
and budget for local military. The Rakhine military commander 
encouraged paddy farmers and fishermen to build shrimp 
ponds. Fishermen reaped huge profits during the initial years 
of the business. The number of shrimp farms increased every 
year mainly from converting paddy fields into shrimp ponds. 
Expansion of shrimp ponds also involved cutting mangroves 
that deter from baby shrimp to come in the pond. Moreover, 
the shrimp pond adversely affects rice fields that were now 
inundated with salt water. Fish can no longer lay egg in what 
used to be in mangrove forests. 

Though the sizes vary, the majority of the shrimp farms 
are huge (each farm has 100 to 200 acres) and their numbers 
have grown until lately with financing mostly from 
Bangladesh. Farms are generally owned by richer persons from 
the village or by outsiders and are commonly located on the 
bank of a stream surrounded by an embankment with a 
Louis Lebel, Nguyen Hoang Tri, Amnuay Saengnoree, Suparb Pasong, Urasa 
Buatama, and Le Kim Thoa. "Industrial Transformation and Shrimp 
Aquaculture in Thailand and Vietnam: Pathways to Ecological, Social, and 
Economic Sustainability?" Ambio 31, no. 4 (2002): 311-23; Jessica Blythe, Mark 


Flaherty, and Grant Murray, "Vulnerability of Coastal Livelihoods to Shrimp 
Farming: Insights from Mozambique." Ambio 44, no.4 (2015): 275-284. 
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drainage system that trap natural baby prawn from the ocean 
during high tide in the spring and raise them with little or no 
feed for a period of about 3 and half month. The mature 
shrimps are filtered and harvested as they attempt to make 
their way toward the ocean along with the receding tide, which 
occurs two cycles per month. Such practice, which constitutes 
a major portion of salt water prawn breeding (101,945 out of 
total 150,000 acres in 2010) is known as traditional “trap and 
hold” method or extensive system based on the construction of 
large open holding area (the size however varies between 2 and 
100 acres per holding area) through destruction of mangrove 
forest areas. This practice has adverse environmental 
consequences as farms take baby shrimp from mangroves, 
interrupting the spawning of shrimp in natural environments 
and reducing the catch for capture fisheries. As a result of 
these and the spread of disease, as growth in shrimp farming 
has slowed so has the profit margin of the shrimp farmers.” 

After two decades of growth in the industry, the fishery 
sector (both marine capture and aquaculture) has begun to 
witness a gradual decline in production and productivity 
despite desperate effort by individuals to intensify capture 
through the use of prohibited fishing implements in prohibited 
zones and seasons and despite the government’s decision not 
to issue new licenses to offshore fishing boats. Enforcement 
against illegal fishing has largely failed as poorly paid and 
understaffed civil servants engaged in a myriad of corruptive 
networks as a way to fund themselves. 

Shocks are another factor that have affected the 
precarious living situation this very highly volatile region. Two 
main shocks that affected the region are communal violence 
and extreme weather that have undermined the livelihood of 


Interview with shrimp farmers in Sittwe and Pauk Taw, Rakhine State, June- 
July, 2011. 
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poor fishermen in the region. Communal violence in 2012 
affected the industry to the extent it restricts activities of 
Rohingyas fishermen who have been confined in camps.” 
Fishing activities have slowed down, leading to price hike in 
the region. The shrimp industry was also hard hit by the Giri 
Cyclone that hit the some of the Rakhine area in 2010. It was 
estimated that 50,000 acres of coastal aquaculture ponds were 
damaged.” 


How Do Small-Scale Fishermen Cope with Their Precarious 
Living Conditions? 

The income of fishermen is not sufficient or predictable, so 
they must supplement their income with other activities to 
feed their families. Apart from fishing, they glide along the 
river to cut and collect the firewood from mangrove forests for 
family consumption and sale. Firewood is in demand in region 
since they do not have electricity for cooking and drying fish. 
The price of the firewood varies depending on the season and 
the availability of forest resources. For instance, the price of 
firewood usually increases in rainy season due to higher 
demand. Some fisher families pile up the firewood in summer 
and sell them back in rainy season. The average income from 
selling firewood is about 15,000 kyats per month. Some 
fishermen also trap mud crab along the swamped covered 
areas by the river. Some fishermen also work in the rice farms 
especially in areas that have relatively even and large fields. 
Most of their rice paddies are small, 1-3 acres. However, they 
have to build embankments to prevent sea water from flooding 
their fields. They usually grow salt-water resistant rice strains. 
Others are sometimes employed as daily wage farm workers. 


Rakhine Inquiry Commission, 30. 
“Joffre Olivier and Moe Aung, “Prawn Value Chain Analysis, Rakhine State,” 
LIFT Project, 2012. 
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Fully utilizing family’s members’ labor is another common 
strategy to expand their income. The average family has five to 
seven members. All the members have to contribute toward 
the family’s daily income and are assigned different tasks in 
accordance with their capacity and experiences. The household 
head is usually the husband or father, who usually engages in 
outside activities, such as fishing, trading, carrying fish to the 
collectors’ station and attending village meeting. Men are 
appointed as spokespersons for their families and are found in 
every village meeting to represent their family and 
community. 

Women manage all the domestic activities such as cooking, 
babysitting and managing budgets. Some women run home 
business to generate income. They sell basic consumer items 
and miscellaneous things. Some village alcohol shops were 
managed by women. Women also play a role in livestock 
raising activities. Women role in processing of fish is very 
important; processing fish and prawn are value added for the 
whole products. Children also have to contribute toward family 
economic activities during afterschool hours. They are 
assigned small errands and light tasks, such as fetching water, 
cooking, or taking care of their siblings, to assist their parents. 
Children often place carry mat or bamboo pole to assist their 
mothers in fish drying process. Sometimes boys accompany 
with their father in fishing. They sort fish. 

Migration is another common coping mechanism. Some 
leave their villages to find temporary employment, while 
others left permanently for better economic opportunities. 
Many of them traveled to other parts of Myanmar or to neigh- 
boring countries. 

The survival of the fishing industries and of small farmers 
has been maintained by the patron client relationships. 
Fishermen and collectors have interdependent interrelation- 
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ships but the nature of the relationship varies. Until 2012, the 
patron-client relationships extend beyond ethnic boundaries. 
It was not uncommon to see Rakhine serving as patron and 
Rohingya as clients. In some situations, the collectors rely on 
fisherman for regular supplies of fisheries, while the fishermen 
rely on collectors for fishing equipment, gas, fishing grounds 
and emergency loans. These patrons, many of whom are 
collectors, creditors, or boat owners, are responsible for 
weather-related losses and destruction. Before 2014, they also 
paid the tender fees of the fishing ground and allocated the 
fishing ground to the fishermen. In return, the fishermen agree 
to sell the fish to their respective collectors at low fixed prices. 
There are 3 to 5 village level collectors in the village, each of 
whom has 20 to 30 fisherman clients. 

Lenders or patrons, who could be collectors, wholesalers or 
exporters, usually get repayment through 20-30% of the all the 
captures and the right to buy the capture (including dried fish, 
dried prawn) at lower than market prices. The amount, interest 
rate, repayment schedule and timing of loan, however, vary 
depending on the sources of credit and the nature of the 
relationships between creditors and farmers. In capture 
fishery, some fishermen obtain capital from money lenders 
usually for a period of 10 months and the interest rate usually 
runs between 2 and 5% per month for those with collateral 
(mostly gold) and between 10 to 20% for those without collat - 
eral. 

Some families have become indebted because they cannot 
repay their debts. One fisher told the author, “We are making 
money for our collectors. We don’t have anything at the end of 
the day. But our collectors are getting rich and rich. We are 
just the slaves for them.”* A few fishermen mentioned that the 
patrons deliberately keep fishermen indebted even if the latter 


3 Author’s interview, Mrebon, March 20, 2013. 
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are able to repay the money in order to make sure that the 
captured fisheries are sold to them. Despite these negative 
attitudes toward their patrons, most fishermen I have talked to 
tend to appreciate the beneficial role of the patrons. 

Some fishermen, such as those in Mrebon township which 
is located between Sittwe and Kyaukphru, enjoy greater 
bargaining power over the collectors and wholesalers since 
they have a choice to send their products to Sittwe or Kyauk- 
phru. Local collectors in these areas tend to be more accom- 
modating and flexible toward the needs of the fishermen. In 
some extreme case, creditors take over the possessions of 
fishermen when they default, but in most cases, creditors 
usually accommodate the needs of fishermen by extending the 
period of the loan especially in cases of emergency and shock. 
One collector said, 


We have to invest our time, our money in this 
fishery business. We need to pay for transportation 
fees. If we experience bad weather, our inventory 
rots. We paid for their fishing ground. On the other 
hand, we support fisher’s family with some finan- 
cial assistant. We just help them. Nevertheless, they 
were very happy to get money from us, but when the 
time to pay back money, they are complaining all 
the time. We already have agreement. We don’t 
exploit them.” 


Fishermen also have multi-string relationships with 
collectors. They rely on collectors for emergency loans for 
health issues, social affairs, religious affairs and education of 
their children. One of the fishermen said, “Our patron (village 
level collector) is very important for us. We have to count on 
him when we need something. We usually do not have cash 


34Author’s interview with a wholesaler, Pauk Taw, 15 March 2013. 
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with us all the time. So we can get loan from village level 
collector. We pay him back after we have sold our catch.” A 
village collector said “I have some fishermen client who sell 
their fish to my shop. I help them in financial need and they 
give me loyalty in return.”* 


Conclusion 
Small-scale fishermen are the most basic building block and 
occupy the very bottom of the fishing economy. However, 
fishermen have increasingly faced precarious and unpredict- 
able living situations. They have been adversely affected by a 
market that they have no control over, depletion of natural 
resources, poor infrastructure and processing technology and 
political turmoil. They have developed a variety of strategies to 
deal with challenges, by maintaining a stable relationship with 
their patrons as an insurance against crisis and emergency, 
using family labor, borrowing, and working additional jobs. 
The situation in Rakhine state is also made worse by 
ongoing communal hostility and tension in the areas. It 
remains to be seen whether the new democratically elected 
government in Myanmar is able to improve the situation in 
such a way that would create more favorable environment for 
the survival of fishermen and the fishing industry. 
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Poverty and Migration from Burma: Within and 
Without Midi Z’s Films’ 


Wen-Chin Chang 


Ever since I was little, poverty has been chasing me 
like a beast, compelling me to keep on running. 
Many other Burmese young people face the same 
condition and are forced to leave their homes to 
cities or abroad for making a living. Escaping poverty 
is the main cause of their migration, and acquiring 
wealth is their earnest wish. (Zhao 2015:65) 


Midi Z, also known as Zhao De-Yin (or Kyawk Dad-Yin #83 /AL) 
is a fourth-generation Yunnanese Chinese migrant born in 1982 
in Lashio, northern Shan State in Burma (or Myanmar).’ Like the 


Tam indebted to Ardeth Maung Thawnghmung’s careful reading of my paper 
and her meticulous and useful suggestions for my revision. For writing this 
paper, I have drawn on reports and articles on Midi Z, his Facebook page, 
public talks and a book by him on his filmmaking (Zhao 2015), and my 
interviews with him in Taipei (5 October 2014) and with his mother in Lashio 
(3 November 2014). 

*The Yunnanese Chinese migrants (hereafter Yunnanese migrants) referred 
to in this paper are Han Chinese. Midi Z refers to his ancestral roots in 
Nanjing, China. It is not clear when the first-generation ancestor arrived in 
Yunnan. According to Midi Z’s mother, Midi Z’s great-grandfather migrated 
from Yunnan to a border place named Hemonglong in northern Shan State of 
Burma. Around 1968 when the Communist Party of Burma penetrated the 
area, the family moved from Hemonglong to Lashio (my interview with Midi 
Z’s mother). 
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great majority of the people in Burma, and most fellow migrants 
(prior to the mid-1990s), the family was destitute. Midi Z is the 
youngest child with four other siblings. His father, though an 
unlicensed medicine man, suffered from poor health. His mother 
thus provided the main economic support for the family—selling 
food on the street, helping cook at banquets, washing dishes in 
shops, washing clothes for other people and carrying mountain 
produce to the market for sale Jiang 2014; my interview with 
Midi Z’s mother). Only four years before my interview with her, 
the mother had stopped working. Midi Z recalled the living 
conditions of his childhood in an interview: 


One year’s total income was not even enough for 
buying a pair of Nike sneakers.... Our house was grass 
roofed with bamboo walls and dirt ground. Once it 
rained heavily, and the house collapsed.... The [one- 
room] house accommodated eight people—my 
grandfather, my parents and five kids. (Fang 
2014:54). 


Similar stories are commonly told among ordinary people in 
Burma. Job opportunities are scarce, and often one’s labor does 
not make ends meet. Going to the jade mines in Hpakant and 
engaging in drug trafficking become two of the most popular 
means of obtaining wealth that numerous migrant Yunnanese 
youths risk their lives to pursue. Nevertheless, the reality is most 
of the time cruel rather than merciful, repeatedly leading to 
drug addiction and a range of diseases and illnesses, in particular 
AIDS (Chang 2014b; Hughes and Ward 1997; Levy and Scott-Clark 
2001; Zhao 2015; Zhou 1996:298). 

Poverty and a series of incidents pushed Midi Z to leave the 
country at 16 in search of a better education and future in 
Taiwan. However, the unbroken tie with Burma as his native 
homeland that predicates his connection with many family 
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members and friends still living there, has generated a deep 
sense of nostalgia and also an urge to tell stories. Despite impov- 
erishment, life in Burma also evokes many beautiful memories 
for him, especially of experiences in nature. Images of snakes, 
baby tigers and other wild animals being sold in the market 
often recur in his memory. While Burma may seem mysterious 
to the people living in developed societies, dramatic events were 
part of his life. He was once mistakenly knifed, had two serious 
car accidents and was even imprisoned for three months with 
two other friends for possessing unlawful firearms—using a rifle 
while hunting (Zhao 2014b). These memories, entangled with 
deep love and despair, have never faded but have transformed 
into a creative force for his many short films and three movies 
on Burma. The movies are Return to Burma (2011), Poor Folk (2012) 
and Ice Poison (2014), all centered on the themes of poverty and 
migration. 

In this paper, based on Midi Z’s three movies, his life experi- 
ences and outlook, and my own understanding of Yunnanese 
migrants of Burma, I attempt to explore the issue of poverty and 
migration in Burma.’ More specifically, the paper does not aim 
to study poverty in the country from a macro-perspective by 
analyzing general political and economic indexes, tracing causal 
factors and providing concrete solutions. Instead, it looks at the 
poverty issue through a Burmese native director’s films, to see 
how he portrays the lives of poor people from his community 
and the underlining cultural and structural features in relation 
to the socio-political scenarios of the country and Yunnanese 
migrant’s culture of mobility. The questions addressed are: How 
does he deal with the question of poverty by looking at poor 
folk’s lives? How do Midi Z’s migration and living experiences 


5] have researched Yunnanese migrants in Burma, Thailand, Taiwan, Yunnan, 
Hong Kong and Guangzhou since 1994, with a focus on their migration history 
and transnational trade (Chang 2014b). 
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abroad (Taiwan) impact his filmmaking? What are Yunnanese 
migrants’ adaptive strategies in their everyday lives? Do their 
strategies lead them to overcome poverty, or is poverty a kind of 
destiny? Moreover, do we see a kind of perpetuating “culture of 
poverty,” which Oscar Lewis (1959, 1966a), a pioneer in poverty 
studies, advocates, in Midi Z’s films or in the real lives of 
Yunnanese migrants, or is the specter of poverty essentially 
attributed to structural inequality? 

In the following sections, I begin by briefly reviewing 
Lewis’s work, which I choose for a comparative analysis of Midi 
Z’s movies. I select Lewis not only because he is a pioneer in the 
studies of the poor, but also because Midi Z’s movies relate to 
Lewis’s family-centered ethnographies characterized by a 
literary style. One of Lewis’s books—The Children of Sanchez (1961) 
—was adapted into a Hollywood film; the premiere was shown on 
16 November 1978, starring Anthony Quinn. Although criticized 
as essentializing the poor, Lewis’s work has aroused continuous 
discussions on the role of culture and structure in anthropology. 
After reviewing Lewis, I enter Midi Z’s life and work in relation 
to Yunnanese migration and livelihoods, and Burma’s current 
socio-political scenarios. I depict Midi Z’s lived experiences in 
Burma and abroad and look into his three movies. My compar- 
ative analysis between him and Lewis shows their similarities 
and differences in portraying poverty. While on the surface Midi 
Z’s movies seem to resemble Lewis’s advocacy for perpetuating 
the culture of poverty, since Midi Z’s protagonists, like Lewis’s, 
are constantly caught up in predicaments, the former touches on 
the aspect of structural inequality, which is lacking in the 
latter’s work. Because Midi Z’s exploration of poverty is more 
nuanced than Lewis’s, and he has greater awareness of his own 
and other Yunnanese migrants’ successful stories in their career 
pursuits, I suggest that the director does not intend to portray 
poverty as a perpetual culture in his movies; instead the movies 
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could be seen as a means to voice the poor’s indictment against 
those in power. 


“Culture Of Poverty” and Studies of the Poor 


Oscar Lewis (1914-1970), an American anthropologist, began his 
research among poor people via a family-focused approach from 
the 1940s. By writing detailed and compelling stories of family 
lives, he succeeded in bringing the reader into the world of the 
poor in Mexico, Puerto Rico, New York and northern India (1951, 
1959, 1961, 1964, 1966a). His theory of the poor is built on the 
concept of a “culture of poverty,” first introduced in Five 
Families: Mexican Case Studies in the Culture of Poverty, published in 
1959, then further explicated in the introductions of two other 
books and a journal article (1961, 1966a, 1966b). However, the 
concept has also generated heated disputes, criticisms and even 
misuse.’ According to Lewis, the culture of poverty is “both an 
adaptation and a reaction of the poor to their marginal position 
in a class-stratified, highly individuated, capitalistic society” 
(1966a: xliv). In other words, it is a set of coping mechanisms in 
the face of harsh living conditions. Furthermore, Lewis stresses 
that it is not confined to the economic sphere, but includes a 
wide range of dimensions in life: material culture, social 
networks, familial relations, religious life, individual values and 
attitudes, and so on. Specifically, he says: 


As an anthropologist I have tried to understand 
poverty and its associated traits as a culture or, more 
accurately, as a subculture with its own structure 
and rationale, as a way of life which is passed down 
from generation to generation along family lines. 
This view directs attention to the fact that the 
culture of poverty in modern nations is not only a 


“A few good reviews of Lewis’s work include: Bourgois (2001), Eames and 
Goode (1980), Small, Harding and Lamont (2010). 
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matter of economic deprivation, of disorganization 
or of the absence of something. It is also something 
positive and provides some rewards without which 
the poor could hardly carry on. (Lewis 1966a: xliii) 


One essential feature mentioned here is the positive aspect in 
the culture that parallels what we often refer to today as 
individual agency, which helps generate adaptive strategies to 
deal with challenges in everyday life. In Lewis’s work, we learn 
about his informants’ struggle against poverty with loans via 
social networks or by taking a range of odd jobs at the same 
time. Wives and mothers shoulder the responsibility of house- 
work, child rearing and food provision, and resort to local beliefs 
and religious practices for health or love. Some parents exert 
themselves to support their children’s education, but while 
others do not. With their perseverance: 


the lives of the poor are not dull. The stories... 
reveal.... an intensity of feeling and human warmth, a 
strong sense of individuality, a capacity for gaiety, a 
hope for a better life, a desire for understanding and 
love, a readiness to share the little they possess, and 
the courage to carry on in the face of many 
unresolved problems (1961: xii). 


Such struggle is intermixed with agency and marginality among 
impoverished migrants moving internally from the countryside 
to cities or externally from an underdeveloped country to a 
developed country. In recognizing constant violence, suffering 
and deprivation among the poor, Lewis reveals his informants’ 
hope and courage to fight against numerous odds. 

Nevertheless, Lewis also essentializes his interpretation of 
the “culture of poverty,” as he treats it as an unchanging value- 
system that perpetuates from generation to generation. He says: 
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By the time slum children are age six or seven they 
have usually absorbed the basic values and attitudes 
of their subculture and are not psychologically 
geared to take full advantage of changing conditions 
or increased opportunities. (1966a: xlv) 


This advocacy of intergenerational transmission and early 
childhood socialization is contrary to the ethos of a way of life 
constituting a set of adaptive strategies for survival while the 
poor interact with external environments (Eames and Goode 
1980:276). 

Furthermore, in contrast to the positive aspect mentioned 
above, Lewis underlines the feelings of despair, apathy and 
hopelessness, which lead to a kind of fatalism among the poor 
(1966a: xlix, li). He considers the culture of poor people a “relat- 
ively thin culture” (1966a: lii), and lists many negative traits 
pertaining to it (1966a xlvi-xlviii, 1998:9). He says: 


There is a great deal of pathos, suffering and 
emptiness among those who live in the culture of 
poverty. It does not provide much support or long- 
range satisfaction and its encouragement of mistrust 
tends to magnify helplessness and isolation. Indeed, 
the poverty of culture is one of the crucial aspects of 
the culture of poverty. (1966a:lii) 


Not only are his explanations unclarified, but they result in 
misinterpretation or even misuse of his studies. Some politicians 
tend to see the culture of poverty as the cause of poverty and 
not as its result. The battles against poverty in the US since the 
1960s provide frequently quoted examples. Many poor and 
minority communities were involuntarily dislocated with the 
objective of “development” and removal of poverty (Wilson 
1991; Zinn 1989). 
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Looking into the negative traits Lewis attaches to the poor, 
we discover that they constitute a mixture of different 
categories. Many of them actually belong to contextual 
problems, such as underemployment, unemployment, 
borrowing from local moneylenders, a low level of literacy and 
living in slums. However, neither Lewis’s stories nor his theoret- 
ical discussions sufficiently explore the structural inequality that 
originates from external systems and causes problems due to 
marginal accessibility of education, jobs, housing and so on. 
Moreover, many negative behavior traits attributed to the poor, 
such as marriage instability, alcoholism, confusion over sexual 
identification, and early sexual initiation, are not confined only 
to the lower classes. Eames and Goode thus critique that many of 
the traits Lewis attributes to the poor are “contradictory, not 
testable, and negative in tone” (Eames and Goode 1980: 285) and 
they consider his poverty studies ethnocentric, grounded in the 
perspective of the American middle class (Eames and Goode: 
278). 

With regards to Lewis’s theoretical limitation, many 
scholars have suggested counterbalancing it with investigation 
of structural contextualization (e.g., Bourgois 2001; Gajdosikiene 
2004; Eames and Goode 1980; Stack 1974). Actually Lewis is aware 
of the difference in historical contexts from society to society; he 
distinguishes the proletariat’s struggle in Algeria from the 
struggle among the low-income Puerto Ricans (1966a: 1). Never- 
theless, he still essentializes his poverty-culture notion and does 
not perceive a sense of historical consciousness or class 
consciousness among the poor. He says: 


People with a culture of poverty have very little 
sense of history. They are a marginal people who 
know only their own troubles, their own local 
conditions, their own neighborhood, their own way 
of life. (Lewis 1998: 7) 
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When the poor become class-conscious or active 
members of trade-union organizations, or when they 
adopt an internationalist outlook on the world, they 
are no longer part of the culture of poverty, although 
they may still be desperately poor. (Lewis1966a: 
xlviii) 


Through deeply human and vivid stories, Lewis brings life to 
his informants and opens up a significant research field. His 
contributions are undeniable. However, in the face of a more 
complex, capitalistic and globalized world, his interpretation 
appears somewhat rigid and oversimplified. For people of the 
underdeveloped world, migration to wealthy countries has been 
a primary means to improve their lives. Their mobility through a 
range of countries, and experiences in multiple life situations 
have certainly strengthened their awareness of the discrepancy 
and inequality among people of and within different societies. 
Many authors in the field of migration have shed light on 
migrants’ self-reflections on their transnationality and multiple 
experiences of discrimination as they connect with differences 
and inequality in culture, gender, ethnicity and socio-economic 
status. Distinctively, Gloria Anzaldia brings up “mestiza 
consciousness” (1987), Luis Guarnizo “transnational habitus” 
(1997), and Patricia Zavella “peripheral vision” (2011). Despite 
the above-mentioned shortcomings, Lewis’s works remain useful 
for comparison and contrast. In reviewing Midi Z’s movies and 
his filming career in the following sections, I will illustrate his 
similarities with and differences from Lewis’s writings. 


Midi Z—from Burma to Taiwan 

Historically, Yunnanese from southwestern China have moved 
back and forth between Yunnan and its neighboring countries 
for either economic or political undertakings. Because of its 
contiguity with Yunnan, Burma in particular has been the major 
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recipient country for Yunnanese migration (Chen 1966; Forbes 
and Henley 1997; Hill 1998; Wang and Zhang 1993; Sun 2000; 
Yang 2008). The primary proportion of the Yunnanese migrants 
in Burma today are descendants of refugees fleeing Yunnan after 
the Chinese Communist Party took over China.° Without legal 
status, most Yunnanese refugees first settled in rural Shan or 
Kachin States after arriving in Burma. They made a living by 
farming or small trade in local markets. In addition, many 
people, following their predecessors’ engagement in long- 
distance mule caravan trade, joined the illegal venture to trade 
between Burma and Thailand mostly also by means of mule 
caravans during the socialist period (1962-1988) (Chang 2009, 
2011, 2013, 2014a, 2014b). 

Burma, an ethnically diverse country which gained its 
independence from British colonization in 1948, has long been 
politically divided. It was briefly governed by a parliamentary 
system (1948-1962), but from 1962 to early 2016, it was ruled by a 
series of military regimes.® Even the quasi-civilian government, 
formed in March 2011, was closely connected with the Burmese 
military (Callahan 2003; Smith 1993; South 2008; Steinberg 2006; 
Tagliacozzo and Chang 2014; Thawnghmung 2012; Wilson, ed. 
2006). Continuous isolation, suppressive rule and policy mistakes 
severely set back the nation’s economy, resulting in Burma’s 
ranking as one of the poorest countries in the world, despite its 
rich natural resources. Except for a small portion of wealthy 
people, the great majority are the poor, living in the mire of 


*There is no reliable population figure for the Yunnanese migrants in Burma. 
Estimates given by informants range from half a million to one million. The 
descendants of contemporary Yunnanese refugees may account as high as 80 
percent. 

‘The new government under de facto leadership of Aung San Suu Kyi as the 
State Counsellor only commenced on April 6, 2016. Founded on civilian rule, it 
constitutes a political landmark in Burma’s contemporary history. Yet, 
numerous social, political and economic problems are unlikely to be resolved 
within a short period of time. 
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numerous problems—lacking electricity, clean water, employ- 
ment, education, health services, security, and so on. 

During Thein Sein’s rule (March 2011-March 2016), the 
government embarked upon a series of reforms, including infra- 
structure building, loosening of media and press control, release 
of political prisoners, and negotiations with ethnic armed groups 
for a ceasefire. Nevertheless, decades of old problems endured. 
Even today, wide stretches of rural areas are still marked as 
brown or black zones which bar foreigners.’ Under such circum- 
stances, access to native voices from the subaltern class in 
remote areas remains very difficult and yet extremely precious. 
While some academics risk conducting covert research, some 
media and film workers are also secretly covering Burmese lives 
via their cameras and videos. Midi Z, a native Burmese director 
based in Taiwan, has shot 3 movies about Yunnanese migrants of 
Burma. Oriented in social realism, his movies transmit a native 
perspective about his country and its people, and have received 
much international attention in recent years. How has he cultiv- 
ated his filming career? 

In 1998 at 16, Midi Z came to Taiwan with US$200, which his 
parents borrowed from friends and relatives. His wish to go to 
Taiwan has been embedded in his mind from childhood. 
Although separated by long distance, ethnic Chinese in Burma 
learn about Taiwan through satellite television. In a public talk, 
Midi Z mentioned watching Taiwan’s annual Golden Horse Film 
Festival on television at a neighbor’s house when he was still a 
kid, and dreaming about being among the audience someday 
(Zhao 2014a).° 


’The Burmese government divides the country into three zones: the white 
zones, which are under the control of the Burmese army; the brown zones, 
which are contested areas; and the black zones where the Burmese army has 
no control. 

‘Not only do the ethnic Chinese know about Taiwan from satellite television, 
they also learn about China, other Southeast Asian countries and societies 
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Going to Taiwan for education is an enviable choice for 
many ethnic Chinese students in Burma (especially Yunnanese 
Chinese), and is considered an upward move.’ However, most of 
these students drop out of school after a few months or a couple 
of years of study, because they are not able to keep up their 
learning in addition to working and supporting themselves. Like 
other students from Burma, Midi Z had to make his own living in 
Taiwan. On the second day after his arrival, he started working 
at a construction site 20 stories high in order to earn his tuition 
fees and living costs. He worked part time at his school and in 
restaurants during semesters, and full time as a construction 
worker during vacations (Zhao 2014a; Zhao 2015). Despite his 
busy work life, Midi Z is one of the few among fellow Chinese 
students from Burma who completed graduate studies with a 
master’s degree in industrial and commercial design.” 

Coming to Taiwan was his first trip abroad, but he said he 
was not afraid at all. “I was very happy about going to Taiwan, 
because I realized I could make money there to improve my 
family’s living conditions and even change my own fate.... My 
goal was to build a house for my family and repay all the debts” 
(Zhao 2014b). During his studies, he not only supported himself, 
but also saved 2 million Taiwanese dollars (about US$67,000) by 
age 24, then still a graduate student, and built a house for his 
family in Lashio (Fang 2014:55). While at school he always earned 
excellent grades and received scholarships. Furthermore, he 
loved reading, and discovered that school libraries were like 


further afield. Apart from television, telephone is another common means for 
connection. Both objects repeatedly appear in Midi 2’s films. 

*Prior to Midi Z’s departure to Taiwan, his parents had spent about $10,000 US 
dollars to go through many required procedures and acquire a passport for 
him. The money was in part from the remittances sent back by his siblings 
working in Thailand, and in part a loan from other people (Sun Zhixi 2014). 
Midi Z first went to a vocational high school to learn printing, then to the 
National Taiwan University of Science and Technology for undergraduate and 
graduate studies, majoring in design. 
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treasure houses, facilities he could hardly dream of in Burma. He 
read many literary works, including world classics, and he 
expressed his nostalgia for Burma, family members and friends 
by writing a diary and letters. He also posted essays to school 
journals to earn extra money. He said he was not interested in 
going to karaoke or nightclubs as many youth in Taiwan like to 
do (Fang 2014: 54; Zhao 2014a; my interview with Midi Z). 

Midi Z learned moviemaking mainly by teaching himself. 
Since his undergraduate years, he had watched videotapes and 
read literary works whenever he had free time. He would decode 
and analyze every film he watched—its scenes, lenses, lighting, 
editing, special effects, sound effects, story and so on. Meanwhile 
he shot graduation and wedding videos for clients. His gradu- 
ation short film for his undergraduate studies, “White Doves” (8 ' 
39"), was selected for several international film festivals, 
including Busan International Film Festival, Copenhagen Film 
Festivals, and Australian International Film Festival. After 
helping his family repay all debts and building a house for them, 
he thought seriously about his own future and reflected on what 
he would really like to do. He gave himself more free time to 
explore literature and the art of filmmaking. “I could watch 8 or 
9 movies a day and read over 100 books a year,” he said (Fang 
2014:55). 

In interviews, he often stressed that his lived experiences in 
Burma and Taiwan have provided him with a comparative 
perspective and sources of creation for his moviemaking. Burma 
is his homeland, the foundation of his childhood that nourishes 
his roots and supplies endless stories for his movies. A reporter 
writes: 


"See http://zh.wikipedia.org/wiki/%E8%B6%99%E5%BE%B7%E8%83%A4 
(access date: 24 September 2014). 
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Although life there lacked material comfort, frequent 
contacts in nature left happy memories... The 
Buddhist ethos in Burma, its tranquility and tropical 
[force] has shaped [Midi Z’s] artistic talents. In 
comparison, Taiwan has offered him technical 
training, taught him how to get along with people 
and educated him with needed knowledge... [Both 
sources] are deeply engrained in him. (Xia 2014) 


Midi Z in particular appreciates Taiwan’s freedom and 
democracy, which motivates him to pursue his goals in literary 
creation and making movies. “If I had not come to Taiwan, I 
don’t know what I would have been like, perhaps like the charac- 
ters in my movies involved in drug trafficking,” he said in an 
interview (Wang 2014). He lamented that “among his 70 class- 
mates of the middle school, 30 of them are in drug business, 5 
were caught and executed, 4 died in drug addiction and more 
than 10 are now in prison.... Drug trafficking is prevailing in 
Burma’s borderlands. People risk their lives in this engagement 
because of poverty” (Xiang 2014). In rural areas, growing 
poppies is simply a way of making a living. Some people who do 
not own land live on commissions from drug delivery. To make 
money to buy rice, Midi Z’s mother once carried drugs to 
another city. She was caught by the police on the way and 
imprisoned for 16 months. It was a tragedy for the family. 
Poverty tore the family to fall apart. His eldest brother left home 
for Hpakant as a jade miner, and two elder sisters and a brother 
went to Thailand as illegal migrant workers (Fang 2014:56; Zhao 
2014a; author interview with the mother). 

In contrast, life in Taiwan is quiet and peaceful. Yet, Midi Z 
constantly misses Burma where life was full of drama (Zhao 
2014b). Making movies helps him release his desire for narra- 
tion. “Through moviemaking, I return to the innocent age of my 
childhood and the endearment with my family and native land” 
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(Wang 2014). The desire to tell stories about Burma has been so 
powerful that despite lack of money, technical and logistic 
support, and the risks of secret filming, he has launched his 
shooting plans one after another, and has completed 3 movies; 
each one costing less than 1 million Taiwanese dollars (about 
US$33,000) to produce. 

The immediate positive responses from the audiences of 
Taiwan and beyond after the release of his first movie surprised 
him and confirmed that he had succeeded in communicating 
with people outside his native society, encouraging him to 
persist with his dream. As of 24 July 2014, his short films and 3 
movies had been screened in 120 film festivals, and he himself 
had been invited to 35 countries (Zhao 2014b). His latest movie 
Ice Poison won Best Film at the 2014 Edinburg International Film 
Festival and Best Director at the 2014 Peace & Love Film Festival 
(Sweden). Moreover, it was selected to represent Taiwan in the 
best foreign film category of the 2015 Oscars. These opportun - 
ities have put him in the spotlight as a talented and promising 
young director, and the Taiwanese media sometimes compare 
him with the world-famous Taiwanese-born director Ang Lee. 

Midi Z’s reflective thoughts highlight his awareness of and 
appreciation for the differences between Burma and Taiwan and 
their respective impacts upon him. This comparative perspective 
clearly differentiates him from Lewis who saw the poor as being 
“provincial and locally oriented” (Lewis 1966a:xlviii). In his 
works Lewis rivets attention on his research subjects’ destitute 
lives and does not go further to explore their ideas on class 
inequality as he does not think they are capable of doing so. 


“For the latter honor, the official statement says: “His direction was 
commendable for all aspects of the production from the casting of the 
luminescent Wu Ke-Xi to employing an unconventional cine verita style and 
shining a light on the brutal existence of an otherwise unknown culture, 
giving us a truly compelling story.” See: http://www.peaceandlovefilm.se/ 
2014/06/plff-2014-award-winners/ (access date: 28 September 2014). 
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Being an outsider in terms of class and nationality from the 
people he studies, Lewis misses a critical dimension. In contrast, 
not only is Midi Z a native film maker, he himself belongs to the 
poor. 

As mentioned above, we also find that this comparative 
outlook between the native homeland and host society exists 
commonly among immigrants in migration and cultural studies. 
Those who are compelled to escape their countries as refugees 
especially live in an interstitial state of mind, stranded in dislo- 
cation and exile. A captivating example is the autobiography by 
Pascal Khoo Thwe (2002)—From the Land of Green Ghosts: A Burmese 
Odyssey. The author was a student refugee from the Padaung 
minority in rural Shan state who participated in the 1988 
student democracy movement. After escaping to a refugee camp 
in a border area of Thailand, he was helped to move to England 
for further education by a Cambridge University professor. 
Although granting him new prospects, a life of exile in the new 
country also entailed cultural shocks and longing for his family 
and former way of life. Not only did he face frustration in 
adapting himself to many strange living habits, he was 
constantly burdened by a kind of guilt for leaving his family 
members behind.” 

Midi Z, though not a refugee, also expresses a kind of mixed 
feeling as a migrant in Taiwan. He says: 


We often suffer anxiety and pain because of not 
being able to release our sudden urge to narrate. 
Even after completing a film, I have only temporarily 
discharged my narration desire. Forever pain and 


A few more good examples covering refugees in other parts of the world are 
Anne Fadiman’s The Spirit Catches You and You Fall Down: A Hmong Child, Her 
American Doctors, and the Collision of Two Cultures (1998), Frantz Fanon’s Black 
Skin, White Masks (1967), Liisa H. Malkki’s Purity and Exile: Violence, Memory, and 
National Cosmology among Hutu Refugees in Tanzania (1995), and Edward Said’s 
Out of Place: A Memoir (1999). 
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happiness coexist, and therefore, our craving for 
narration persists. (Midi Z’ Facebook page, 27 August 
2014)" 


Furthermore, an ambiguous feeling regarding his self- 
identification always haunts him. He stresses that he has spent 
half of his life in Burma and half in Taiwan. While acknow- 
ledging his ancestral roots in Nanjing (before coming to 
Yunnan), he questions where his original homeland is. He writes: 


Forever I miss Burma in Taiwan, and while returning 
to Burma I miss Taiwan. Ever since we were little, 
grandpa reminded us that our roots are in China... 
Because of contingent factors, Chinese overseas have 
to keep on moving. (Zhao 2015:35) 


This mixed feeling, while generating a liminal and even 
painful state of mind, is also a force of creation that nourishes 
Midi Z’s narrativity, predicating his filming career. For him, 
moviemaking is his way of telling life stories and is also a means 
to explore his own sentiments (Zhao 2015:16). In his book, he 
says moviemaker is like a storyteller, with the essential concern 
for human existence instead of filming techniques (Zhao 2015: 
222). Based on this belief, his movies have tried to present the 
life-world of his fellow folk, their persistent struggle against a 
series of constrained contexts. 

Midi Z’s Movies 

Drawing on stories familiar to him or even his own experiences, 
Midi Z makes movies about his own people. He wrote the scripts 
for his three movies, which all center on the subaltern class of 
the Yunnanese migrants of Burma, and his actors are primarily 
fellow Yunnanese and non-professionals. Prior to the mid-1990s, 


“https://www.facebook.com/ffe.tw?fref=photo (access date: 1 Sept 2014). 
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the majority of Yunnanese migrants in Burma lived in poverty; 
most of them were farmers, laborers, small traders and 
muleteers. Even today, although many Yunnanese migrants 
living in cities have become affluent in business, those living in 
small towns or rural areas are generally market vendors, small- 
or medium-level merchants. The ones who remain in the 
mountains and do not have family members working abroad still 
lead a difficult life. Grounded in the trend of social realism, Midi 
Z projects the real lives of his people in his films characterized 
by poignant stories and natural acting. As works on the everyday 
lives of different ethnic groups in Burma are still few (e.g., Chang 
and Tagliacozzo, ed. 2014; Rosalind Russell 2015; Russell 2014; 
Skidmore 2004), his movies provide a unique window for the 
audiences of the world interested in this formerly isolated 
country to learn about a small part of Burma. 

Midi 2Z’s first movie, Return to Burma (Figure 1), released in 
2011, is about a Burmese migrant worker who returns to Burma 
after working in Taiwan for several years. The main character 
brings an urn containing a fellow friend’s ashes back home with 
him. That friend worked with him at the same construction site, 
but died from an accidental fall while working extra hours at 
night before the Chinese New Year. Sharply contrasting indus- 
trial Taiwanese society and Burma in the opening scenes, the 
movie underlines this returnee’s strong sense of alienation with 
his family, friends, and Burmese society against a backdrop of 
rampant poverty. The second movie, Poor Folk (Figure 2), 
released in 2012, comprises 3 connected episodes, exposing 
problems of drug and human trafficking that trap many illegal 
Burmese migrants soon after they arrive in Thailand. These 
migrants carry hopes and risk their lives to cross the border for 
a better life, but only find themselves facing cruel realities that 
end tragically. The third movie, Ice Poison (Figure 3), released in 
2014, follows the 2 story lines of a young man and a young 
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woman, a farmer and someone tricked into marriage in China. 
The young man’s father mortgages a cow to a relative for a used 
motorcycle in order to help his son become a motorcycle taxi 
driver in Lashio. The young woman returns home from China for 
her grandfather’s funeral and meets the young man. Out of 
poverty and a wish for a better future, they are lured into the 
drug trade and also become drug addicts. After briefly enjoying 
the happiness of obtaining some quick money with beautiful 
expectations, both the man and woman sadly are doomed to fall 
into a trap—the woman is caught by the police and the man 
becomes insane. 

Because of a shortage of financial support, Midi Z shot the 
first movie with a crew of 3 people (including himself), the 
second one of 4 people and the third one of 7 people (Zhao 
2014a). Moreover, owing to subject sensitivity, each movie was 
secretly filmed within a short period of time, ranging from 
between 10 to 20 days (Wang 2013; Zhao 2014b).’° The director 
knew that each movie had to be completed in a single trip, as he 
did not have the money to return and re-shoot any missing or 
imperfect parts. In addition, it would have likely aroused atten - 
tion from the local police or military men, a dangerous situation 
(Sun Shuo 2014; Zhao 2014b). 

What was his process as he filmed these movies? In an inter- 
view, he told me that for years he kept a diary, sometimes just 
jotting down random thoughts, a dialogue or an event, other 
times writing a more complete short story based on personal or 
friends’ experiences. With an accumulation of connected plots, 
he develops them into a movie script threaded by a range of 
scenes. The core of the story embodies his thoughts and state of 
mind. He said: 


©The first and third films are located in northern Burma and the second one 
primarily in a border village of northern Thailand. It is unlikely that a request 
to film stories of poverty or other social problems would result in an official 
permit (He 2012; Michaels 2014; author’s interview with Midi Z). 
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Even before shooting, I have already sensed the 
atmosphere of each scene and my characters’ 
emotions... However, you don’t know what will 
happen while shooting. You cannot fix all the 
details... Many uncertainties may occur.... You have 
to be dynamic and able to handle unexpected 
incidents. (my interview with Midi Z) 


Once while he was filming on the street, the police showed 
up. Immediately, he had to switch his camera from filming to 
still picture-taking, pretending to be a tourist. Moreover, apart 
from a couple of main actors whom he decided on beforehand, '° 
he needed to look to local people for actors after arriving on 
location. To help these amateur actors immerse themselves in 
acting, he listened to their stories and ideas and allowed them to 
improvise their conversations, guided by a script outline, 
thereby applying some techniques of documentary filming. 

To enhance the movies’ realism, Midi Z also integrates 
current events into his movies. This is most clearly demon- 
strated in his first movie set in early 2011, right after the 
national election at the end of 2010. The movie depicts the 
returnee’s prospects in Burma, while sarcastically illustrating 
ongoing problems in daily life, such as electricity blackouts, 
unemployment and contraband trade between China and Burma. 
A mixture of hope and disillusionment are projected via 
Burmese songs based on political propaganda, characters’ 
conversations about Burma and low wages, and an unknown 


**The main male actor in his three movies, Wang Xing-Hong, is his childhood 
friend. Wang also went to Taiwan for studies and has settled there. The main 
female actor in his second and third movies, Wu Ke-Xi, is a professional 
actress from Taiwan. (There is no leading female actor in his first film.) Midi Z 
demanded that Wu learn Yunnanese beforehand, and sent her to live among 
the Yunnanese migrants in northern Thailand and upper Burma respectively 
for a month prior to the shooting of the two movies. 
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future overshadowing the main character when he explores 
several economic possibilities: opening an electric appliances 
shop, driving a scooter taxi and participating in the jade trade. 
At the end of the movie, he is cutting wood with a friend, and his 
younger brother is leaving for Malaysia as a migrant worker 
with another friend. This ending suggests the continuation of 
existent problems and grueling living conditions that keep 
haunting the poor. 

Is poverty then a kind of destiny? Are the poor in Burma 
trapped by a “culture of poverty” as Lewis suggests, which 
obstructs any relief from their destitute lives? At first glance, 
Midi Z’s movies look much like Lewis’s stories in terms of taking 
a family-centered approach and conveying a kind of fatalistic 
tone by stressing the feelings of despair and hopelessness of the 
poverty-stricken in the face of ongoing adversity. In addition, 
while one uses written texts and the other films to portray poor 
people’s lives, both media delineate the characters’ miseries with 
graphic and gripping effects, transmitting a similar literary 
milieu. Neither Lewis nor Midi Z target certain readership or 
audience (such as academics or artists), but aim their works 
toward the general public. Unlike many ethnographies that are 
underpinned by abstruse theories and academic jargons, Lewis 
presents his research subjects’ lives in literary genres—short 
stories and novels. Comparatively, Midi Z, who is a literature 
lover, implicitly draws analogies between the lives of his charac- 
ters and those in Rabindranath Tagore’s, Gao Xingjian’s and Leo 
Nikolayevich Tolstoy’s works in his first and second films.” 

However, comparing Midi Z’s movies with Lewis’s writings 
carefully, we see essential differences. First of all, as mentioned 
earlier, Lewis perceives the culture of poor people as a “relat- 
ively thin culture” (1966a: lii), and lists many negative traits 


"Specifically, Midi Z refers to Gao’s One Man’s Bible, Tagore’s The Crescent Moon 
and Tolstoy’s “Poor People.” 
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pertaining to it (1966a: xlvi-xlviii, 1998:9). Contrary to this 
viewpoint, Midi Z portrays in his movies a rich culture among 
his folk that embodies strong family ties, devotion to traditions 
and functional social connections. In particular, we see the effort 
of his characters in observing traditional Yunnanese customs in 
Burma, particularly shown in the scenes of the Chinese New 
Year celebration in Return to Burma and of death rituals in Ice 
Poison (further discussion in the next section). Secondly, Lewis 
addresses many negative traits of the poor without discerning 
their differences in nature and also their connection with 
external social, economic and political mechanisms. 
Consequently, this led him to overlook the aspect of structural 
inequality. In contrast, Midi Z’s movies, characterized by a force 
of rage, provide a critical perspective on how social structures, 
whether in Burma or societies of immigration, generate influ- 
ences on the lives of Yunnanese migrants against the backdrop 
of a more complex, capitalistic and globalized world than that of 
Lewis’s day. In all his 3 movies Midi Z distinctively illustrates his 
characters’ awareness of and dealings with the problem of 
unemployment. 

In Return to Burma, a recurrent topic in the conversations 
between the main character and his family and friends centers 
on the salary difference between labor work in Taiwan and 
Burma; the former is ten times higher than the latter. However, 
a laborer belongs to the underclass in both societies. Even after 
working several years in Taiwan, the main character is unable to 
save much money to help his family or start a business. In Poor 
Folk and Ice Poison, poverty pushes people to migrate illegally and 
engage in drugs and human trafficking. Both films powerfully 
display the violence generated from structural inequality, 
resulting in death, prostitution and insanity. In Poor Folk, even 
the poor exploit one another. For example, a young Burmese 
prostitute of Yunnanese descent in Bangkok participates in 
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human trafficking in an attempt to obtain legal documents via 
the smuggling syndicate she works for in order to go to Taiwan. 
She helps the syndicate escort illegal female migrants from 
northern Thai borders to Bangkok. When a teenage girl sold by 
her family tries to escape, she captures her without mercy. 
Furthermore, inIce Poison, the director uses contrasting 
metaphors of a cow and a motorcycle, respectively symbolizing 
agricultural economy and capitalistic economy, to reflect struc- 
tural inequality. At the end of the movie, the main female 
character, a young woman, is caught by the police while deliv- 
ering drugs, and the young man who sends her there by motor- 
cycle, though escaping from the police, becomes insane from 
fear and drug addiction. The cow, which the young man’s father 
pawned for the motorcycle, is slaughtered, because the father 
cannot redeem his mortgage. The blood streams down from the 
cow’s throat and the animal dies helplessly, a cruel and shocking 
scene, which also hints at the death or loss of the agricultural 
economy and the poor in Burma. 

An unknown future or a tragic ending in Midi Z’s movies 
seems to indicate unhappy destinies for the poor, parallel to 
Lewis’s advocacy of a portrayal of poor people as doomed, rooted 
in a perpetuating culture of poverty. Nevertheless, Midi Z’s 
movies are more than mere depictions of his impoverished folk’s 
misfortunes. Rather than presenting a perpetuating culture of 
poverty in his movies, the director underlines an embedded 
discourse that points to structural inequality as the primary 
cause of poverty. From 1962 to 2011 Burma was controlled by a 
military junta; even during Thein Sein’s period, people still lived 
under military rule and political division. The director reveals 
this situation best in Return to Burma by using two mocking 
scenes. In one, a friend of the main character greets the former 
from behind by holding a toy gun to his head, mocking a 
shooting (Figure 4). In another scene, a group of children play at 
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gun fighting. At the end of the game, the children all play dead 
on the ground. The mimic of gunplay suggests ethnic conflicts 
and military violence in Burma. In addition to political unrest, 
decades of policy mistakes, gross mismanagement and prevailing 
corruption have resulted in economic failure. While reforms 
have benefitted a tiny population keen to exploit new opportun - 
ities, the majority suffer from the speedy rise of daily living 
expenses. The gap between the poor and the rich is accelerating 
(Zhao 2015:126-128). Leaving the country remains a common 
strategy for the poor to escape poverty.’* In his book the director 
voices his criticism against Burma’s “wild” situation that he 
attributes to a structural impasse: 


Without democracy and a good legal system, 
Burmese society is like a wild world. The rich and the 
privileged ones take advantage of the poor. Men 
abuse women, and stronger women exploit weaker 
women. In the face of such a cruel reality, either you 
accept it or you run away to another society and look 
for new chances. (Zhao 2015: 80) 


Living in this distressing environment, Midi Z’s characters 
are, however, not at all passive. They have tried hard to improve 
their lives. They compare and explore different possibilities, 


®Appalling news about Burmese illegal migrants abroad is common. In April 
2008, 54 migrant workers died by suffocation in the back of a freezer truck to 
in southern Thailand http://www.theguardian.com/world/2008/apr/11/ 
burma.thailand (accessed 17 April 2015). About 550 enslaved fishermen were 
found on a far-flung Indonesian island in April 2015, and more than 200 are 
identified as Burmese, http://www.irrawaddy.org/ asia/number-of-slaves- 
found-on-indonesian-island-at-almost-550.html?print=1 (accessed 17 April 
2015). Sites of mass graves of Rohingya Muslims were found in Southern 
Thailand earlier this year. These people were starved to death or killed by 
human traffickers who demanded ransoms from these destitute migrants’ 
families in Burma, see https://www.hrw.org/ news/2015/05/01/thailand- 
mass-graves-rohingya-found-trafficking-camp (accessed date: 19 May 2015). 
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discuss which foreign country is best to go to—Taiwan, China, 
Malaysia or Thailand—and respectively what each one’s cost and 
benefits are. Moreover, they are even willing to risk their lives in 
illicit ventures. The director said: 


They always want to move upward and don’t simply 
succumb to their environment.... In their mind, they 
are aware of class differentiation, although they may 
not use the term. They see some jobs are easier and 
make more money than labor work, and some 
lifestyles are more comfortable.... They want to make 
a change of their lives and break through structural 
confinements, although this is very difficult. (my 
interview with Midi Z) 


Like numerous migrant workers in different parts of the 
world, Midi Z’s characters continue to encounter exploitation 
abroad, but their transnational experiences have sharpened 
their awareness of class differentiation. This differs from Lewis 
who denied a sense of historical consciousness or class 
consciousness among the poor (Lewis 1998: 7, 1966a: xlviii). In 
the next section I further explore this sense among Yunnanese 
migrants in relation to their alochtonous status in Burma, and 
discuss the dialectical impacts of culture and structure on 
poverty. 


Yunnanese Migrants in Burma 


Yunnanese have been mobile throughout their history. 
Combined with their economic agency, the long-distance 
caravan trade was a distinctive undertaking among the people 
for centuries. While researching the history of Yunnanese 
migration to Burma, I often hear the older generation, especially 
those from the border areas of Yunnan, recall a family history of 
cross-border trade back and forth between Yunnan and Burma 
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over several generations. Many of these people were muleteers 
or petty traders, and their narrations reflect a deep historical 
sense of their predecessors’ migration to Yunnan and Burma, 
their own commercial disposition and knowledge about local 
political structures (Chang 2014b). Their ongoing movement has 
in practice carried on the tradition of Yunnanese mobility. 

While taking on some Burmese living habits, Yunnanese 
migrants have largely maintained their own lifestyle—in educa- 
tion, religious life, and diet.’? A strenuous effort the Yunnanese 
migrants made was to organize Chinese education for the next 
generation, even under extreme circumstances (Chang 2014b). 
They founded Chinese schools or provided tutoring for the 
children. Even during the socialist period when ethnic education 
was banned, Yunnanese migrants managed to sustain Chinese 
education secretly in many places. Chinese schools prevail in 
upper Burma today, especially in Shan State.” While the rural 


“As a migrant group, Yunnanese migrants’ lifestyles illustrate some signs of 
hybridity. They mostly speak Yunnanese among themselves, but often mix in 
some Burmese words. Prior to the 1990s, wearing longyi (a sarong-like skirt 
commonly worn by both men and women in Burma) was common among 
them. Informants explained it as a way to play down their Chinese ethnicity. 
But following the economic opening and relaxation of political control, the 
Yunnanese migrants (both men and women) have by and large changed back 
to trousers. There is a traditional proverb among the Yunnanese, making fun 
of Burmese manner of dress—yiwuling kuwudang (2K #§ 78 4% #£ 7 shirts 
without collars and trousers without crotches)—as barbarian. In terms of 
food, while their diet is essentially Yunnanese, occasionally they also eat 
curry and drink black tea. Regarding religious life, they tend to go to Chinese 
temples, but some people nowadays also go to Burmese temples. In short, 
although fundamentally a Yunnanese lifestyle, hybrid features also exist. 
Generally speaking, the maritime Chinese, i.e., the Fujian (Fujianese) and 
Guangdong (Cantonese), are mostly concentrated in urban areas of lower 
Burma and have much assimilated to Burmese society because of strict 
political control in these areas. In contrast, the overland Chinese, i.e., the 
Yunnanese, have primarily settled in upper Burma and maintained a strong 
ethnic identity and tradition. Using a religious pretext to obtain a permit, 
they have managed to register Chinese schools as Buddhist or Confucian 
schools. 
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areas only offer a primary school level, cities and towns provide 
learning in Chinese schools up to the middle school level or even 
high school. Going to Taiwan or China for further education or 
work thus offers the younger generation a possibility to escape 
poverty in Burma. In addition, many Yunnanese migrants also go 
to Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore and work at Chinese and 
Taiwanese owned companies or local Chinese restaurants. Like 
Midi Z, they send remittances home to help other family 
members or to build a house for them. 

Modern transportation and electronic media in a globalized 
world have greatly impacted migrants’ lives as well as those of 
their family members in the home society. During the time of 
Midi Z’s grandparents, long-distance travel between China and 
Burma was still primarily dependent on horses or on foot (by 
land), and by boat (by sea), but usage of vehicles and airplanes 
has become commonplace today. Electronic contacts via phone, 
Skype, e-mail and Facebook have in effect enhanced connection 
between friends and family members living in different 
countries. Apart from illustrating adherence to a traditional 
lifestyle among the migrant Yunnanese of Burma, Midi Z 
includes features of hybridity in his movies, and skillfully uses 
contrasting metaphors to highlight socio-economic inequality 
between different places in a globalized world dominated by 
capitalism and the impacts of structural changes on the poor as 
analyzed earlier.” 

Because of ongoing warfare in rural areas from the 1970s 
onwards, a large number of Yunnanese migrants have moved 
from the frontiers or mountainous regions to cities and towns in 
order to establish a more stable life. Some of them have made 
further migration abroad for work or for education. Be they in 


“This aspect is most evident in Return to Burma. While presenting a basically 
Yunnanese lifestyle with reference to food, healing and Chinese New Year 
celebration, the director also includes some Burmese elements in their daily 
life, such as singing Burmese songs and going to Burmese tea shops. 
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Burma or abroad, their ongoing movement has resulted in mixed 
feelings regarding their self-identification, as Midi Z confesses 
(quoted above). Burdened with economic demands in everyday 
life, this feeling is constantly entangled with worries and 
anxieties, and further generates a sense of alienation towards 
environments. This sense of alienation permeates Midi Z’s 
movies (especially in Return to Burma), reflecting his characters’ 
ill adjustment or resistance to a range of environments to which 
they are subjected. Moreover, it affects Yunnanese migrants’ 
interaction with people of other ethnic groups. Referring to his 
community’s alochtonous status, Midi Z points out that most 
Yunnanese in Burma seclude themselves from local society, and 
regard themselves as superior to other groups in terms of 
culture and economic talents. Their ethnocentrism has 
consequently compounded their alien status, contributing to 
local people’s accusation that Yunnanese economically exploit 
the country (Zhao 2015:37-38; my interview with Midi Z). 

However, another side of the story is that immigrants and 
ethnic minorities are commonly discriminated against in Burma, 
especially in terms of citizenship, education and business. 
Burmanization was a dominant ideology for former military 
regimes’ governance, as it has always been among most 
Burmans, the ethnic majority (Berlie 2008; Brown 2013; Gravers 
2007; Turnell 2009). The communal conflicts between Muslims 
and Buddhists in several places in recent years are illustrative 
examples. Over the years I have also heard my informants recall 
that prior to 1990 ethnic Chinese were easily abused by local 
officials and policemen. The latter frequently carried out house 
searches at night without advance notice. They sometimes 
created false accusations to jail people in order to make 
monetary demands. Both Midi Z and his mother also made the 
same complaint in my interviews with them. 
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Despite their allochtonous status, many urban Yunnanese 
migrants, especially those residing in Mandalay and Yangon, 
have grabbed opportunities, expanded their investments and 
become wealthy merchants after the military junta’s shift to a 
market-oriented economy in 1988. They live in grand houses, go 
to expensive restaurants and drive fancy cars. As a result, they 
have incited discontent from the local population who accuse 
them of conducting illegal trade with the aid of cronyism with 
military officers (Min Zin 2012; Mya Maung 1994), What does 
Midi Z think about these rich fellow Yunnanese? In my interview 
with him, he admitted the sharp contrast between the nouveau 
riche among the Yunnanese migrants and the impoverished folks 
of his movies. Most of the affluent Yunnanese are in the jade 
trade, construction business, restaurant business, tourism, trans - 
portation, import and export trade, and so on. Midi Z said 
Burmese laws are complex and change from time to time. On 
account of Burma’s political division and the question of the 
ruling regime’s legitimacy, legality is ambiguous. Most of the 
Yunnanese migrants, especially the older generation, do not 
know Burmese laws and are not able to speak Burmese well. 
They are often the targets of extortion by the police and customs 
officials. Whenever this happens, they have to bribe them or 
seek help from high-ranking officers. In effect, they have 
strengthened the practice of bribery and cronyism. 

These contextual problems referred to here echo the 
question of structural inequality discussed in the previous 
section. But apart from structural factors, does culture also play 
a role in people’s livelihoods? I asked the director about his 
viewpoint regarding Yunnanese mobility and engagement in the 
long-distance caravan trade throughout history. He affirmed its 
influence and thought that this tradition has contributed to an 
intrepid disposition among the Yunnanese. 
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It is a kind of survival instinct. The Yunnanese are 
unlike the maritime Cantonese or Fujianese who 
mostly seek a stable livelihood by opening a shop... 
The Yunnanese are tough. Some of them are so tough 
that they do not bother about ethical considerations. 
(Author’s interview with Midi Z) 


The director mentioned the late drug warlords such as Luo 
Xinghan and Khun Sa, and compared them to Mafia leaders in 
New York. He said that among the caravan traders, some were 
bandits and preyed on other traders. His great-great-grand- 
father in Yunnan was a wealthy landlord but was robbed by 3 
caravan traders who had helped the family transport raw opium 
for several years. 


I have heard many stories about how people behave 
like animals, killing one another, because of 
poverty.... Nevertheless, most poor folk like my 
mother are very simple.... (Author’s interview with 
Midi Z) 


Comparatively, my informants have also commented on this 
intrepid disposition with 2 general explanations: the first is 
positively related to the Yunnanese risk-taking nature in the 
face of adversity; the other is negatively related to a survival 
instinct such as the director mentioned. The essential difference 
seems to be one of degree. As far as I understand the long- 
distance caravan trade, by necessity it had to be organized and 
disciplined, with clear division of labor and recognition of tradi- 
tional taboos (Ma 1985; Wang and Zhang 1993; Hu 1999). These 
were perilous journeys which would have been impossible 
without the caravan traders’ respectful acknowledgment of local 
people and their ways (Chang 2009; Giersch 2006; Hill 1998). This 
reciprocity between traders and residents enabled this long 
tradition, “the culture of mule caravan trade” (mabang wenhua F5 
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= 3C {b) (Wang and Zhang 1993), to endure, due to consistent 
interaction with structural factors, socio-political and economic. 
In other words, the culture of mule caravan trade corresponded 
with contingent structural factors, and the latter were incorpor- 
ated into the former as time passed. In practice, the cultural and 
structural factors evolved in a dialectical relationship, and one 
may not draw a clear distinction between them. 

Midi Z’s movies also touch on the role of culture in his 
fellow folk’s daily lives as discussed earlier. Significantly, it is 
underpinned by some traditional values, in particular filial piety 
and familism. Contrary to Lewis’s concept of poverty culture, the 
observance of Yunnanese tradition or values does not relate to 
one’s economic status. For example, in Ice Poison, although the 
funeral of the young woman’s grandfather is simple (Figure 5), 
the young woman makes an effort to go to Yunnan and bring 
back the grandfather’s shroud, which he had prepared earlier. 
After several decades, the shroud has become a pile of rags, but 
the young woman’s and the whole family’s devotion to following 
the tradition is revealing. Another example is from Poor Folk. The 
brother participates in drug trafficking in order to make money 
to redeem his sister who has been sold to a smuggling syndicate 
(Figure 6). At the end the brother is killed by a drug mafia leader. 
Sadly, the young sister is actually sold by the family because of 
their poverty. Therefore, the observance of the traditional 
values may result in tremendous personal sacrifice. 

Midi Z said he does not have a theory about poverty; he has 
simply attempted to record his folk’s living conditions via 
movies. His basic theme is pessimistic, as he thinks the poor can 
hardly hold their own against globalism and capitalism, and the 
military control in Burma will not end soon (author’s interview 
with Midi Z). One may question Midi Z’s viewpoint and argue 
that many urban Yunnanese in Burma have progressed econom- 
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ically or even become wealthy in the last two decades and that 
he that he himself is a successful case. Although this argument 
may sound valid, fluctuation of wealth among the rich in Burma 
is not a normal phenomenon. While some people may gain 
wealth easily, their business may also go bust quickly because of 
sudden policy change, extortion or confiscation by the author - 
ities, confidencegames and so on. In other words, the flawed 
economic and political structures of the country do not 
guarantee stability for its people’s economic development. Even 
a business based on cronyism with high-ranking officials may 
topple when a shift in the military or government takes place. 
The closing of two private banks, Myanmar Mayflower Bank and 
Asia Wealth Bank, owned by ethnic Chinese are good examples.” 
In addition, I have heard many stories among my informants 
about the ups and downs of their fortunes. On the other hand, in 
the case of Midi Z or other Burmese migrants abroad, their 
success is connected more with the societies of their residence 
than with Burma. Accordingly, poverty should not be seen as a 
destiny of doom for the poor. When a society is able to provide 
better structural assistance, its people will have more chances to 
develop their potential. Although Midi Z’s movies convey a 
pessimistic outlook, its projection is not founded on a fatalistic 
conviction among the impoverished. Rather, with the director’s 
criticism of Burma and his awareness of what Taiwan, a 
democratic society, has provided him, it would be better to 
perceive his movies as a means to voice the marginals’ accusa- 
tions against the powerful in Burma. 

In summary, taking Lewis’s concept of poverty culture as a 
point of reference for exploration of the issue of poverty and 
migration via Midi Z’s movies and his own life history, we see 
some similarities as well as essential differences. The core 


These two banks were accused of having connections to drug syndicates and 
helping them launder money. 
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finding is that in contrast with Lewis’s stress on a poverty 
culture, Midi Z emphasizes more structural factors, but under - 
lying this is his attention to the role of culture. In terms of 
adherence to Yunnanese tradition, there is no essential differ - 
ence between the poor and the rich. The mere difference may be 
in a material sense—the degree of luxury. Instead of trying to 
perceive or reconstruct a poverty culture among the subaltern 
Yunnanese migrants or the poor in any society, it may be more 
important to explore how both structure and culture have made 
an impact on their lives, bearing in mind that there is no clear 
distinction between these two aspects. In addition, although this 
paper does not aim to provide concrete solutions, grounded on 
the analysis given above, we may affirm that poverty alleviation 
in Burma fundamentally requires betterment of its political and 
economic structures—moving towards a more democratic 
framework and a stable economic order—and also a good under- 
standing and respect for each ethnic group’s culture and 
people’s livelihoods. 
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Urbanization of Yangon has accelerated after 1988 and the 
process created an increase in the demand of public transport 
in the city. As a result, the number of bus routes has increased 
to 336 and that in turn created the need to employ large 
numbers of bus conductors (called as sa-pe ya (“spare”) in 
Burmese). Bus conductors in Yangon play a crucial role in the 
daily lives of commuters in Yangon. This paper intends of 
explore the daily lives of bus conductors, their livelihoods, 
their social and educational backgrounds and social issues and 
problems they encouter in their day-to-day relations with their 
customers, using research methods such as direct observation, 
interviews and in-depth interviews with a special focus on No. 
3 buses. 
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Figure 2: Bus route maps for No, 3 Green and Yellow lines 
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Figure 4: Bus route maps for No. 3 White line and No. 3 Green Minibus line 
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Figure 5: Bus route map for No. 3 White minibus line 
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“Fragmented Sovereignty” over Property 
Institutions: Developmental Impacts on the 
Chin Hills Communities 


SiuSue Mark 


In a regime in transition with a legacy of civil war, institutions 
that govern a society are often destabilized as a host of state 
and non-state authorities vie for legitimacy in order to gain or 
maintain power. In such a context, the control over land and 
the institutions that govern it often become central to such 
power struggles. The idea of “fragmented sovereignty” helps 
to explain the conflicts over land control between the state and 
non-state actors (Lund 2011: 887-9). Sovereignty is generally 
understood “as unlimited and indivisible rule by a state over a 
territory and the people in it” (Agnew 2008: 437) and where 
“governments generally claim legal sovereignty [...] in the 
name of the state” (Lund 2011: 887).' 

The dynamics of land control and access in Myanmar will 
be used to demonstrate this concept. This country has faced 


In this study, part of the state is conceptualized in the Weberian tradition, as 
“a set of administrative, policing and military organizations headed, and 
more or less well coordinated by an executive authority” (Skocpol 1979: 29). 
However, the acknowledgement of these structures does not mean that the 
state should be “taken as a free-standing entity [...] located apart from and 
opposed to another entity called society” (Mitchell 1996: 94-5). Instead, state 
structures are more accurately described as a “structural effect” or an “entity 
[that] comes to seem something much more than the sum of the everyday 
activities that constitute it, appearing as a structure containing and giving 
order and meaning to people’s lives” (Mitchell 1996: 94-5). 
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challenges to state unification since its independence, as 
demonstrated by six-decades of civil war between the Bamar- 
dominant state and multiple ethnic groups fighting to gain 
greater autonomy. These conflicts arose after independence in 
1948, but heightened after the 1962 military coup that toppled 
the nascent civilian government.” In an attempt to put an end 
to decades of civil war, the Thein Sein Government prioritized 
a national cease-fire, starting in 2011, raising the profile of 
ethnic politics. 

Nevertheless, the long-standing conflicts in Myanmar did 
not only start off with ethnic-based claims. In fact, in the early 
decades, Myanmar’s armed conflicts included sizeable insur- 
rections from the Communist Party of Burma, whose members 
wanted to seize power from the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (AFPFL), the main political party from 1945 to 1964 
(Smith 2007: 10-12).* But after so many decades of entrenched 
fighting between the military government and various armed 
ethnic groups, some like David Keen (2001:8 in Smith 2007: 10) 
even argue that this “conflict generate[d] ethnicity.” This 
means to say that over time, conflicts over socio-political issues 
took increasingly became framed as ethnic in nature—so much 
so that many people now understand the armed conflicts in 
Myanmar primarily as ethnic ones. This has led long-term 
Myanmar political analyst Robert Taylor to argue that “ethnic 
politics is the obverse of the politics of national unity” (1982: 7) 
—highlighting the role of ethnicity as the main obstacle to a 
unified nation-state. 


On 2 March 1962, Ne Win staged a coup d'état and reclaimed power. After his 
Burma Socialist Programme Party (BSPP) government collapsed in 1988, and 
the State Law and Order Restoration Council (SLORC) came to power, another 
wave of armed ethnic groups proliferated. 

>The CPB was also involved with the struggles of ethnic armed groups until 
the 1990s. 
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Against this backdrop, land reform was initiated in 2012 
with the passing of two new laws—the Farmland Law and the 
Vacant, Fallow, Virgin (VFV) Land Law—which essentially 
introduced titling-based tenure reforms to create a land 
market, in large part to support central government’s drive to 
increase land-based investments. Since the reform started, the 
contest for land control has become a priority in the country, 
and is a key issue for ethnic minority groups who continue to 
compete with the central state for control over resources. 
Thus, an analysis of the land question in Myanmar and its 
impact on rural poverty is incomplete without addressing the 
way ethnic politics challenges sovereignty through the institu- 
tions that govern land access and control.’ 

The first section of this paper will discuss the interaction 
of state sovereignty, ethnic politics and land control in a 
regime in transition by elaborating on a) the basis of the ethnic 
challenge to state sovereignty; b) why property rights is 
central to state-building in a regime transition; and c) how 
counter-claims further structures sovereignty. The second 
section takes an empirical look at how these dynamics play out 
in the uplands of Chin State by a) describing the evolution of 
the customary land institutions; b) exploring the way state 
laws that promote private property impact on social relations 
and poverty; and c) investigating the emergence of counter- 
claims to state laws. The article concludes with a discussion of 
implications for understanding land control and access in 
dynamic contexts such as this one. 

“Institutions are often defined as patterns of formal and informal rules and 
relations (e.g. North 1990, Steinmo and Thelen 1992), but this study is partial 
to Lund’s (2011: 886) definition, which sees formal and informal rules: (1) as 
“manifestations of structures; of power relations which, in the course of (some) 
time, establish a structure of entitlement and exclusion”; (2) as the 
configurations of actors acting to define and enforce collectively binding 


decisions and rules; and (3) as “anarena where competing social actors 
struggle to influence the way decisions are made.” 
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State Sovereignty, Ethnic Politics and Land 
in a Transition Regime 


Basis of Ethnic Challenge to Sovereignty 


Property indicates that there are relations among social actors 
(individuals or groups) with regard to the land that “exist at 
the level of laws and regulations, cultural norms and social 
values” that are “sanctioned” by “the state or some other form 
of politico-legal authority” (Sikor and Lund 2009: 4; see MacPh- 
erson 1978). This does not only refer to legal-Western forms of 
property, but also customary forms that are sanctioned by non- 
state authorities. Like citizen rights, property rights are polit- 
ical in the sense that they influence who gets what resources. 
Both, “in their broadest sense exist only to the extent that they 
are produced, endorsed, and sanctioned by some form of legit- 
imate authority,” but since legitimacy must be “continuously 
(re)-established through conflict and negotiation” (ibid: 8), a 
central question over property in the context of state-building 
is: Who has the authority to sanction the rights that determine 
access and control to land, and what is this authority based on? 

Answering this question requires a conceptualization of 
the state as a “site of contestation” (Jessop 2007: 37) when the 
post-independence Myanmar state was formed. Martin Smith 
pointed out in his book, Burma: Insurgency and the Politics of 
Ethnicity, “it was more on the basis of city-states than of a 
nation that any political structure was to develop” (1991: 32). 
Towards the end of British rule, groups like the Shan, the 
Karen, and the Chin, aspired to return to the levels of 
autonomy they enjoyed prior to the colonial rule. One of the 
Chin leaders, Kio Mang, ex-chief of Hakha, who signed the 
Panglong Agreement on behalf of the Chin people on 12 
February 1947 said, “We want to rule our country by ourselves 
according to our own political systems” (Sakhong 2003: 212). 
Partly for reasons of faulty translation and misunderstanding 
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of the term “federation” (Sakhong 2003: 213-5) and partly for 
reasons of economic dependence on Burma Proper (Smith 
1999: 80), ultimately, Chinland became a Special Division under 
Burma Proper. 

These groups saw themselves as distinct nation-states that 
opted to create a multi-national state called the Union of 
Burma by signing the Panglong Agreement in 1947.° “A nation 
is a cultural entity, a body of people bound together by a 
shared cultural heritage.” Cultural bonds include “a common 
language, religion, traditions and historical consciousness,” 
which often go hand in hand with the demand for self-govern- 
ment (Heywood 2004: 98-101). Self-determination is at the 
heart of these political demands. This could be defined as “the 
right to freely determine their political status and freely 
pursue their economic, social and cultural development ... 
[and]... the rights to possess their natural wealth and natural 
resources in their own respective homelands” (Sakhong 2004). 

While Aung San might have held out promises of 
autonomy, the Myanmar state soon came to be dominated by 
the Bamar, especially after the military coup of 1962. To this 
day, the extension of the Myanmar state is seen by many ethnic 
minority groups as an extension of the interests of the Bamar 
through the structures of the state. 


State’s Guarantee of Property Rights in a Transition Regime 

A state’s need to strengthen sovereignty tends to be 
heightened after a regime transition whose central reason is to 
shed an old, ineffective regime and to adopt a new one that can 
increase the state’s chances to strengthen and perpetuate its 
rule. On 7 November 2010, as part of the seven-step "roadmap 
to democracy” proposed in 2003 by the State Peace and Devel- 


*Karen, Karenni, Mon and Arakan States could be said to have signed up to 
these principles when the first version of the 1947 Constitution was drafted 
(Sakhong 2004). 
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opment Council (SPDC),° the first general election in twenty 
years was held in Myanmar in accordance with the constitution 
(approved in a referendum in May 2008).’ This military-initi- 
ated regime transition “represents change within continuity, 
the reorganization or restructuring of [...] an institution, rather 
than its abolition or replacement” (Heywood 2002: 215). Even 
though the state is relying relatively less on outright force to 
rule, as demonstrated by a relatively greater use of political 
rather than military means to address the “ethnic problem” 
(Keenan 2012), the Bamar-dominant state still seeks to extend 
its indivisible rule through the extension of its legal authority. 
However, this does not mean that the state does away with 
coercion, as the legitimacy of law must always be backed up by 
force (Heywood 2002). In this way, the state can claim to abide 
by the “rule of law,” and justify its use of force if the “rule of 
law” is transgressed. 

Extension of its legal authority involves the introduction of 
a private property model embodied in the two new land laws 
passed in 2012. Through attempts to shape property institu- 
tions that will grant, administer, and guarantee rights, these 
laws exemplify an approach to state-formation that is partic- 
ular to this period in Myanmar’s history. The enforcement of a 
single property regime throughout the territory is central to 
state-building and has to do with a “recursive constitution of 


°The military government changed its names since the 1962 coup when 
General Ne Win and the 24-member socialist Union Revolutionary Council 
took power. The Burma Socialist Programme Party (BSPP) lasted from 1964 
until its demise in the popular student-led uprising of 1988. After that, the 
military government was headed by the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (SLORC), which in 1997 became the State Peace and Development 
Council (SPDC). 

’The first was in 1990, which the National League for Democracy won by a 
landslide, but the military government refused to transfer power to Aung San 
Suu Kyi and her party. The second was in 2010, but it was largely considered 
not free and fair. The most recent elections was held in November 2015 which 
brought the NLD another landslide victory. 
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property and institutional authority” (Sikor and Lund 2009: 2). 
If the state has the ability to secure property for people, the 
state would be able to constitute citizens’ relationship to public 
authority (Lund 2011: 887-9) or in a larger sense, between state 
and citizen (Sikor and Lund 2009: 8). Particularly after a regime 
transition, such as in Myanmar, the state likely wants its polit- 
ical subjects to know and accept that it is a force with which 
people must contend and the primary institutional actor that 
guarantees rights. This should be the case even if subjects do 
not necessarily approve of this arrangement, particularly in 
conflict-affected areas. 

Private property institutions could provide tenure security 
to lowland farmers who are more accustomed to a private 
property model, but this model can also increase the vulnerab- 
ility and poverty of communities who have practiced 
customary largely communal tenure and who have farmed 
largely for subsistence.* This includes the hill communities in 
Chin State, spilling into Rakhine State, and in the forested 
uplands of Karen, Kayah, Kachin, and Shan States. The 
Farmland Law of 2012 provides no protection to largely 
communal customary land systems. In some areas, 
communities’ claims to customary land have become even 
more tenuous after the flooding in August 2015, which forced 
communities to resettle to and cultivate new areas. In addition, 
the Farmland Law specifically states that the practice of 
shifting cultivation, a form of uplands agro-forestry cultiva- 
tion, should be eradicated. As a result, land that does not fit the 
definitions of the Government of Myanmar laws is considered 
“empty” and unoccupied, falling under the jurisdiction of the 
VFV Land Law—which allows the state to transfer up to 50,000 


5In the lowlands, the need to rationalize the rice and taxes to be extracted 
from local farmers motivated the British to introduce a system to assess 
individual land holdings and to introduce the idea of an “individual 
landholder’s right” (Furnivall 1991 [1939]: 116-31). 
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acres of land to an investor for up to 30 years. A recent devel- 
opment that may offer an opening to revise these laws is the 
National Land Use Policy adopted by the government in 
January 2016. Significantly, the Policy says that “customary 
land use tenure systems shall be recognized in the National 
land law in order to ensure awareness, compliance and applica- 
tion of traditional land use practices of ethnic nationalities, 
formal recognition of customary land use rights, protection of 
these rights and application of readily available impartial 
dispute resolution mechanism” (Part VIII). 

Given the gaps in the laws, many hill communities fear 
that their claim to land will be left in a legislative vacuum, 
which currently makes them highly vulnerable to land dispos- 
session in the wake of Myanmar’s return to the global 
economy. Since 1991, when the military government started to 
promote a market economy, much of these land concessions 
have disproportionately been allocated from ethnic minority 
states. According to 2012 data from the Government of 
Myanmar’s Department of Agricultural Planning, 70% of 3.4 
million acres is located in the conflict-affected Kachin State 
and Thaningtharyi Region.’ This has led many ethnic minority 
groups to interpret the current land reform as the central 
government’s efforts to use extra-coercive means to gain 
control of the territory that they have been defending for the 
last six decades, sometimes described as “ceasefire capitalism” 
(Woods 2011). 

How Counter-Claims Interact with Sovereignty 

That being said, even if the state wants to have its authority 
unchallenged by its subjects, it may not always fulfil its 
contract to protect the same rights for all citizens—as it assigns 


*Public data from the Department of Agricultural Planning, Government of 
Myanmar 2012. This is the last year that the DAP included state-owned 
agribusiness concessions into its publicly available Agriculture in Brief. 
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different rights to different groups depending on identity 
markers such as ethnicity, race, or political affiliations, leading 
to an "uneven democratization" (Yashar 2005). This was exper- 
ienced as incomplete political settlements by Myanmar’s ethnic 
minorities in the first round of ceasefires which started in 
1989. This breaking of the state-citizen contract can, in turn, 
reinforce the counter-claims of non-state institutional actors 
competing with the state over control of land. Thus, the state’s 
attempts to strengthen sovereignty, particularly after a regime 
transition, “may be successful and consolidate just as they may 
be challenged and undone.” This is therefore not a straightfor - 
ward or predictable process. Ultimately, if the state wants to 
secure its sovereignty in a divisive multi-ethnic country, it will 
likely have to compromise over who gets to define institutions 
that govern land access and how these institutions will look— 
an issue prioritized by ethnic armed groups in the political 
dialogue that follows the signing of the National Ceasefire 
Agreement. 

This article demonstrates that challenges to the state’s 
institutions tend to vary with the political interaction between 
a particular ethnic minority group and the central govern- 
ment. While the Karen National Union (KNU) has been able to 
mount a strong challenge to the Government of Myanmar, the 
response in Chin State has been more moderate. As opposed to 
the KNU’s much better armed and centralized authority— 
which has presented a formidable challenge to the Government 
of Myanmar for the last six decades—the significantly smaller 
armed group the Chin National Front (CNF) and a history of 
clan-based political structures have prevented it from unifying 
as a solid political force. In addition, resource-poor Chin State 
has come to rely on the Bamar state for material support.” 


® Author interview with township level administrators in Mindat Township, 
Chin State in February 2013. 
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Chin State is currently the largest recipient of a poverty allevi- 
ation grant from the central government. 

While this paper does not seek to compare the way the 
KNU and the CNF challenge the Government of Myanmar’s land 
administration, it is worth noting that the KNU already has a 
land policy that is used to administrate areas that have not 
been administered by the Government of Myanmar given the 
history of civil war there. Despite the fact that the CNF never 
had the resources or as wide a mandate to administrate 
territory in Chin State, some of the members of the CNF’s 
central executive committee are taking a lead in the national- 
level negotiations over the protection of ethnic minorities’ 
customary land. 


How the Contest Plays Out: The Case of Chin State 


Bordering India in Myanmar’s northwest, Chin State sits on a 
steep mountain range—popularly known as “the Chin Hills.” 
Among the hill communities of Myanmar, the Chin socioeco- 
nomic systems have until now been relatively less disrupted by 
armed conflict, population increase, and the country’s opening 
to the market economy." Thus, they have largely maintained 
traditional property institutions that have strong communal 
elements. 

Chin State is considered to be the poorest in Myanmar, as 
demonstrated by the Integrated Household Living Conditions 
Assessment (IHLCA 2011) conducted by the United Nations, 
which found that 73% of its population of 478,690 people is 
estimated to live below the poverty line.’ However, because 
this tool measures expenditure levels for food and non-food 
items, this estimation may not be the most accurate—since an 


"Its growth has been moderated by the simultaneous migration of Chins out 
of the state into other countries, notably the United States. 

“Per the 2014 Provisional Results of the 2014 Myanmar Population and 
Housing Census. 
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economy that primarily produces for consumption rather than 
market exchange is likely to measure low on consumption 
expenditures.” This self-provisioning and the fact that there 
are few labor markets in Chin State likely explain why employ- 
ment is only 54%. 

Here, the clash between customary communal property 
institutions and private property institutions becomes quite 
apparent in terms of its impacts on local communities and 
their risks for greater poverty. This clash is already showing 
negative impacts on communities’ social and material 
wellbeing, as the market threatens to undermine the 
customary property systems and strong “moral economy” 
(Thompson 1971, Scott 1976) or economic relations rooted in 
reciprocity and exchange. 

This tension between the institutions has provoked a 
number of nascent counter-claims from a number of Chin 
political entities, including the CNF, political parties and civil 
society organizations. This response plays on ethnic politics 
and could significantly change the state-subject relationship 
between the Chins and the Bamar state, which has historically 
been distant. 


From Tribal Past to Nation-State 


In The Art of Not Being Governed, James Scott (2009: ix) argues that “the 
hill peoples of Zomia are best understood as runaway, fugitive, 
maroon communities who have, over the course of two millennia, 
been fleeing the oppressions of state-making projects in the valleys— 
slavery, conscription, taxes, corvée labor, epidemics, and warfare.” 


®Chin State does indicate other indicators of poverty, such as child 
malnutrition-including a 58% prevalence for stunting (low height for age), 
which is created by chronic malnutrition. Accessed 10 September 2014 
<http://www.unicef.org/myanmar/Chin_State_Profile_Final.pdf > 

“4 Zomia is a geographical term covering the uplands of seven nation states in 
South East Asia and coined in 2002 by Dutch historian Willem van Schendel 
and popularized by Scott in his book The Art of Not Being Governed (2009). 
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But instead of the oppressors being the Bamar, several historians 
argued that it was indeed the Shan from whom the Chin fled when 
the former expanded their control to the Kale Valley with the 
construction of Kalemyo in 1395 (Luce 1959: 26-7; Carey and Tuck 
1896). 

Chin society was tribal and ruled by traditional chiefs. 
Some scholars say that there are six major tribal groups identi- 
fied as 1) Asho with 6 sub-tribes; 2) Cho or Sho with 8 sub- 
tribes; 3) Khuami or M’ro with 7 sub-tribes; 4) Laimi with 17 
sub-tribes; 5) Mizo or Lushai with 12 sub-tribes; and 6) Zomi or 
Kuki with 13 sub-tribes (Vumson 1986: 40). Though this is 
currently under debate, some sources count as many as 63 sub- 
tribes in total. A tribal group “is a group of the same people 
whose ancestors made their settlement in a certain place 
together, after their common original homeland in the 
Chindwin Valley was destroyed” (Sakhong 2003: 18). For 
example, the descendants of the settlers in the area called Lai- 
lung (central area) are called the Laimi tribe while the descend - 
ants of the settlers in the northern part of Chinram are called 
Zomi. As populations grew, the tribal groups broke up into 
smaller settlements and relocated. Divided by geography, the 
tribal groups further differentiated into sub-tribes, each with 
their own dialects and customs. Though the tribes followed a 
similar pattern of worship of the Khua-hrum or guardian guard 
of a community, this was not sufficient to unite the Chin. As a 
result, “people’s identification with each other was tribally 
exclusive and their common national identity remained 
elusive.” (Sakhong 2003: xv). 

Chin society was greatly changed by the British annexation 
in 1896 and the arrival of the Christian missionaries between 
1899 to 1905 (Sakhong 2003: 106). Together with Christian 
conversion, the colonial legacy removed Chinland from its 
isolation and forced it on a path of de-tribalization (Sakhong 
2003: xvi). When the new state borders of Burma, India and 
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Bangladesh were created, the eastern part became Chin State 
in Myanmar, the western part became Mizoram State in India 
and a small area integrated into Bangladesh (Sakhong 2003: 
xv). The departure of the British and the Chin peoples’ negoti- 
ation with the interim government of Ministerial Burma 
created a significant opportunity to further unify the Chin as a 
single political entity. 

Given the state’s history, there are observable differences 
in land ownership patterns between Northern and Southern 
Chin. The north had more elaborate political organization, 
more permanent settlement, and higher levels of capital 
accumulation, resulting in the establishment of bigger towns 
(Lehman 1963). One tribal chief in the north explained that the 
Chin Hills Regulation of 1896 attempted to abolish concentra- 
tion of lands in the hands of the tribal chiefs and to make land 
access more equal in a communal system.” In the south, which 
was less influenced by missionaries, many villages tended to be 
more traditional. There, chiefs and their descendants continue 
to claim ownership of large parcels of land. This is corrobor- 
ated by a recent study on Chin customary land systems which 
found that certain clans around Mindat Township in the south 
claim historical ownership to large swathes of land, to which 
access is granted in exchange for rents (Ewers 2015). 

In most parts of the state, where survival was a challenge 
and infrastructure was at a minimum, management of land and 
livelihoods via private property arrangements would have also 
led to a sub-optimal outcome for people.’* This system would 
have driven the Chin to struggle in “a game against nature,” 
instead of working with each other (Ostrom 1990: 12). To 


® Interview with tribal chief by author on 7 May 2015. 

’Here ‘sub-optimal’ borrows from the logic of the “prisoners’ dilemma” from 
game theory in which lack of cooperation results in all players losing-- in this 
case through the collective destruction of nature commonly referred to as a 
“tragedy of the commons.” 
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survive, the Chin developed a “safety-first maxim,” (Scott 1976: 
29) in which “living is attained often at the cost of a loss of 
status and autonomy” (Scott 1976: 7). In this way, customary 
communal forms of property institutions in many parts of Chin 
State, evolving over centuries, gained legitimacy in the eyes of 
those who continue to abide by them. The customary land 
systems of Chin State were not only recognized as the property 
institutions by the Chin Hills Regulation of 1896, customary law 
was also recognized by the Panglong Agreement signed on 12 
February 1947 between Chin leaders and General Aung San, 
with the involvement of the British. Chinland became a Special 
Division in Ministerial Burma in which it was allowed to follow 
its own customary laws—an entire set of legal institutions 
different from those of the central government. Even when the 
1953 Land Nationalization Act was passed, which nationalized 
all land under the name of the state, the actual land tenure 
practices in Chin State were not affected. In summary, the 
colonial legacy, the appearance of the armed group the CNF in 
1988, and the relatively low interest on the part of the central 
government to administrate this remote state helped to 
maintain a parallel system of property institutions up until the 
passage of the 2012 Farmland Law and VFV Land Law. 


Chin Customary Land Systems 


In Chin society, land is a territory that symbolizes identity, 
spiritual value, and culture. These values have been consec- 
rated in a number of nature worship practices that continue to 
this day—often practiced with the annual farming cycle, even 
though many Chin people have been converted to Chris- 
tianity.” Based on these values, rules for the collective 


“There is a much higher ratio of Christians among Northern than Southern 
Chin. According to Sakhong (2000), in his book Religion and Politics among the 
Chin People in Burma (1896-1949), although all the tribes and villages follow the 
same pattern of belief systems, it is still distinct enough between the tribes 
that Khua-hrum did not unite the entire Chin people under a single religion. 
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management of a common pool of resources were created. 
While rules varied from village to village and were unwritten, 
they defined the right-holders and their rights with regard to 
the land. Passed down through generations, these rules are 
supervised by a local chief (Food Security Working Group 2010) who 
is usually a descendant of the founder of a particular clan, and 
who acts on behalf of Khua-hrum—the guardian god 
considered the ultimate owner of land (Sakhong 2000). Tradi- 
tionally, the chief theoretically owned this land on behalf of 
the Khua-hrum, and he and his council were vested with 
powers of rights enforcement, dispute resolution, land redistri- 
bution, or if necessary, changing the rules in consultation with 
the community to adapt to new circumstances. 

For many upland ethnic groups, including the Chin, house- 
hold and kinship networks are the foundation of social organ- 
ization. Thus, rights are derived from the acceptance into a 
social network through birth, marriage, or various kinds of 
transactions. A common trait among these communities is that 
this village land is only meant to be used by those residing in 
the place, and in principle nobody is allowed to sell the land to 
anyone outside the community. Land has to be returned to the 
common pool when someone leaves the community, but land 
would also be allocated to someone joining kinship networks. 
Within these parameters, land use rights combine elements of 
both collective and individual. In other words, land plots can 
be hereditary, or they can be allocated through a lottery 
system on a yearly basis when the lopils (plots within the larger 
village lands) have to be divided (Food Security Working Group 
2010). In addition, households can gift, loan, rent or even sell a 
plot to another cultivator residing in the community. 

Each village taungya (hilly uplands) area is divided into 
lopils, with 1 cultivated by the village each year on a rotational 
basis. With varying degrees of cooperation, village members 
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work together to create a path to the chosen lopil, a temporary 
settlement, and to fell and burn trees, after which individual 
households would cultivate sub-plots. Each household typically 
has access to a sub-plot each year, the size often determined by 
the number of members and working adults in each household. 
This is reminiscent of Chayanov’s labor-consumer ratio or the 
ratio between the number of working adults and the 
consumers (adults, children and elderly) (Food Security 
Working Group 2010; Van der Ploeg 2013)." 

Demonstrating an intimate relationship with their land, 
traditionally, hill communities set limitations on land use to 
maintain ecological balance. In the past, land that was used for 
five years was left to fallow for up to forty years, while plots 
used for one year were left to fallow for up to nine years 
(Lehman 1963: 56). According to a recent study by the local 
NGO POINT, on the shifting cultivation practices in two villages 
Khayaing and Lone Ein Nu in Kanpalet Township in Southern 
Chin State, after one year of cultivation, the land is left for a 
fallow period of between eight to nine years (2015). Another 
reason that the fallow period has been preserved is out-migra- 
tion from the villages to Kanpetlet, followed by migration 
abroad. In addition, communities maintain other environment- 
ally sustainable practices. For example, villages replant trees; 
leave trees around streams to protect the watershed; around 
the roads to prevent erosion; and make firebreaks when 
clearing forests with fire. These findings were also echoed by 
the GRET study of shifting cultivation systems in Northern 
Chin State (2012). Thus, in contrast to the discourse often 
employed by state planers that this slash and burn farming is 
environmentally harmful, these actual practices of the hill 


8 Despite a principle of access to all community households, there is variation 
between villages in how land is accessed: while land plots can be allocated 
through a lottery system on a yearly basis when plots within the larger village 
lands have to be divided, other plots can be hereditary. 
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communities—along with studies on shifting cultivation world- 
wide—show that it has the potential to be environmentally 
sustainable (see for example Vien et al. 2006). 

However, in other areas, it is possible that population 
growth, climate change and natural disasters can put stress on 
such a production system and on the environment. Villages 
with rising populations—generally ones close to town settle- 
ments such as Falam Township—have reduced the fallow 
period to five years, reducing land fertility (GRET 2012: 27-30).”° 
This presents a challenge to self-provisioning, which could 
explain why the state produces about 70% of the grain it needs 
and hunger is common in poor households for several months 
each year (IHLCA 2011). This is also the reason that the Chin 
State 5-year Comprehensive Development Plan (MIID 2014) 
recommends that new technologies and intensified cropping 
practices, alongside diversified livelihoods, be introduced to 
mitigate these problems. 


Impact of Private Property Institutions on 

Poverty and Social Relations 

Before the passing of 2 land laws in 2012, the government 
attempted to change the customary land systems of upland 
communities several times. In 2002 the government introduced 
the Upland Farm Mechanization Project. Implemented by the 
Department of Agricultural Mechanization, its objective was to 
transform shifting cultivation to permanent farming through 
field terracing and irrigation (GRET 2012). A state fund 
provided farmers with 12,000 kyat per acre to develop terra- 


“while population figures are hard to verify in the Chin State, in 2008, 
population in the whole Chin state was estimated to be 533,049, with no 
significant population growth (GRET 2012). In the same study—which 
compared the population trends of 16 villages over the last 50 years—it was 
found that the population of half of those villages remained stable, that of five 
villages increased slightly, and that of the remaining three villages actually 
declined. 
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cing for the 2002-2008 period. However, the Department of 
Agricultural Mechanization’s 2012 report shows that much of 
the 7,114 acres included in this project are not usable due to 
insufficient resources allocated to the transformation of the 
uplands into permanent terraces (ibid).”° The Government of 
Myanmar also tried to strengthen Chin State’s participation in 
the market economy. To the alarm of many local communities, 
the government approved the development of a US$486.7 
million Mwe Taung nickel-mine by the Chinese-owned North 
Mining Investment Company, which began conducting surveys 
for the project in 2012.” 

The transition to a market economy will not likely be quick 
and straightforward, as the norms that undergird a moral 
economy may play a role in resisting the rapid integration of 
the uplands communities into capitalist markets. Hill 
communities also created “an entire range of networks and 
institutions outside the immediate family which may, and 
often do, act as shock absorbers during economic crises in 
peasant life” (ibid: 27). Such networks take the form of inter- 
class reciprocity arrangements, i.e. between landlords and 
their tenant, as well as intra-class reciprocity, i.e. taking the 
form of communal cooperation. Intra-class reciprocity took the 
form of cooperative work groups that exist to this day, which 
take turns working on each family’s plot.” Inter-class recipro- 
city use to and still take the form of patron-client relationships 
that allow for a fluid system of support. For example, a 
landlord “is in principle required to allow his... followers to 
work plots on his land rent free” or “rents are nominal and do 


*°From an interview conducted by U San Thein, author of the GRET report 
(August 2012) and U Swe Win, Director, Upland Farm Development Project for 
Chin State, Hakha Township, 25 February 2012. 

“For more details, see: http://www.irrawaddy.org/burma/chinese-backed- 
nickel-mining-project-draws-concerns-chin-state.html 

* This was verified in a field trip conducted by the author in February 2013 in 
the Mindat Township of the Southern Chin State. 
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not comprise a share in the crop” (Lehman 1963: 77). A Chin 
civil society leader whose family still owns land in Chin State 
confirmed that, “My grandmother used to own hundreds of 
acres near Falam. Landless neighbors would come in to use her 
land without needing to inform her in advance; there was an 
understanding that this was accepted and they would only 
honor her with a chicken or a pot of wine.” 

With the growing presence of market forces, the hill 
communities are increasingly facing threats to the production 
systems that have sustained them for generations. One case 
that exemplifies this threat to social welfare and livelihoods 
well is the aforementioned 486.7 million US dollar Mwe Taung 
copper mine project, which is 15 miles from Kalay town, at the 
eastern foot of the Chin Hills. The Chinese North Mining 
Investment Company owns 90% and Ministry of Mines owns 
10%. The construction of this mine could negatively affect 15 to 
17 villages. Many fear a repeat of the infamous Letpadaung 
mine in Monywa, Sagaing Region, in which villages were forced 
to move a violent crackdown on peaceful demonstrators in 
2013. Many of these communities also do not see any other 
feasible means of survival beyond farming. 

Under the leadership of Chin Natural Resources Watch, 
the Mwe Taung Development Association has also been formed 
for advocacy and monitoring of the project. Efforts included 
conducting an environmental social impact assessment, which 
was shared with state and union parliament; public consulta- 
tions including communities, religious leaders, and political 
party members; and meeting with the company. Given the lack 
of response from the regional parliament and from political 
parties who tend to represent locally-based constituents, the 
group then met with Upper House Speaker U Shwe Mann in 
November 2013. He said that this development would be good 


3 Author interview on 26 December 2013. 
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for Chin State. Similarly, the Chief Minister, who is from the 
Union Solidarity and Development Party (USDP), said that they 
need this money so that they can, in turn, get a larger budget 
allocation from central government. “They only follow what 
Naypidaw tells them,” said Chin Natural Resources Watch, 
indicating that these leaders are not challenging the legal 
authority of the central level. 

Eventually, civil society managed to get the support of the 
regional Minister of Forests and Mines, who in turn convinced 
central-level Forest Department to advocate the Ministry of 
Mines to put a temporary halt on the project. CSOs also 
convinced Chin MPs to raise questions at the parliament in 
June 2014 about the lack of an environmental social impact 
assessment. While the project has been halted temporarily, 
villagers recognize the importance of securing legal recogni- 
tion of their land and are applying for land use certificates 
known as Form 7. The communities also know that without 
statutory protection of their customary land systems, they face 
inevitable displacement.” 

As more investments enter these remote regions, there are 
signs that a small number of large land-holders who have more 
information and political capital are choosing to respond to the 
“insurance” offered by the markets instead of that of the 
community (Popkin 1979). They are thus starting to apply for 
private land titles to secure the large swaths of land to which 
they lay claim.” Members of this small elite group have also 
joined the dominant ruling party (USDP), and promote the 
state’s property laws over customary land laws.” The thinking 
among these elite households is further facilitated by the 
migration of family members, which takes the form of 


* Author interview with Chin Natural Resources Watch on 12 February 2013. 
**From an interview conducted by the author with a large land owner in the 
Mindat Township in the Southern Chin, who explained how he secured rights 
to several hundred acres of land in February 2013. 
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permanent movements out of the hill communities abroad 
rather than the seasonal migration that seeks additional 
income to maintain the household farm (for a discussion of this 
phenomenon see Van der Ploeg 2013: 81-2). This results in the 
return of significant levels of remittances, but not of people. 
Anecdotal evidence indicates that the remittances from this 
migration have freed these households from the need to work 
on the land as shifting cultivators.” They are more interested 
to secure their land holdings in order to sell or rent it out with 
the expectation that the rental market will become more 
developed. 

In this evolving context, land as a form of social protection 
for the low-skilled, low-educated poor with few off-farm labor 
options faces increasing levels of vulnerability. In such a 
context, land becomes even more valuable because “in the 
absence of national welfare provisions, even a tiny patch of 
land is a crucial safety net” (Li 2011: 295). Since the Govern- 
ment of Myanmar’s efforts to convert shifting cultivation into 
permanent terraced farming have not met with much success, 
this kind of scenario is likely to increase the numbers of house- 
holds that will fall into deeper poverty with less social insur- 
ance to turn to. This will create more out-migration of locals, 
who will join those who have already fled to urban centers or 
further afield for lack of job opportunities, many settling in 
neighboring countries such as Malaysia and the United States. 
Ongoing research is needed to track the actual changes in 
poverty levels over time. 

*°From the author’s discussion held with Chin members of the USDP party in 
the capital of Naypidaw in August 2013.TheUnion Solidarity and 
Development Party (USDP) was formed on 29 March 2010 by the military- 
headed State Law and Order Restoration Council to take part in the 2010 
elections. 

*7From an interview conducted by author with a member of a Chin political 


party in June 2014, whose own family’s efforts to secure private titles for their 
land exemplify these changing relations to the land. 
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The Emergence of Counter-Claims 

Political Dialogue Creates an Opening 

Within the context of ethnic politics being played out, the 
outcome of these state-imposed property institutions is not 
going unchallenged. Since 2011, most of the cease-fires have 
been signed on a state-by-state basis, some of them more 
binding than others.” As of 15 October 2015, the government, 
the military, opposition parties, and eight major ethnic armed 
groups, including the CNF, have so far signed a comprehensive 
cease-fire agreement. The cease-fire is followed by a national 
political dialogue whose aim is to create a federal union 
through substantial amendments to the Constitution. In 
preparation for this, 19 thematic areas for discussion have 
been prioritized, among which is land—its control and adminis- 
tration. 

The leaders of each ethnic group are now working on artic- 
ulating their group’s position to these issues. On 15 November 
2013, the Chin National Conference (CNC) was held in Hakha 
with 571 delegates from the Chin State government, political 
parties, civil society organizations, and religious leaders.” Of 
relevance to the issue of customary land tenure are two points 
from the conference: 


(1) The CNC urges that the State government be 
allowed to play a more important role when it 
comes to rights and issues related to land and 


8 According to the website of the Pyidaungsu Institute, which was formed to 
“provide impartial and independent spaces for building common 
understanding, resources and assistance to communities in building the 
Pyidaungsu,” fourteen armed groups have signed a bi-lateral Ceasefire 
Agreement with the Union and State Governments since 2011. They include 
the: ABSDF, ALP, CNF, DKBA, KIO, KNPP, KNU, NSCN-K, NDAA, NMSP, Pao, 
RCSS, SSA-N and UWSA. 

>For more details, see the article in The Chinland Guardian. Accessed 20 
December 2013 <http://chinlandguardian.com/index.php/chin- 
news/item/2029-statement-of-the-chin-national-conference> 
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natural resources, that priority be given to the 
consent and involvement of the indigenous 
people...and that transparency and accountability 
be ensured when dealing with issues related to land 
and natural resources; 


(2) The CNC agrees that Chin tribal customary laws 
be collected, documented, published, and amended 
as needed in accordance with current contexts and 
practices. 


From these statements, it can be interpreted that different 
Chin political entities want more say in the governing of their 
land and natural resources, while integrating customary laws 
into the way these resources are governed. They also recognize 
that the customary laws under which the majority of their 
communities are living might need to be reconciled with those 
of statutory laws through a process of compromise with the 
government.*° 


Emergence of “Indigenous Claims” 

Though the CNF is small in size, its executive committee 
members continue to play a central role in the peace process 
and potentially on land issues. In a speech made on 9 August 
2015 at the second celebration of International Indigenous 
People’s Day in Myanmar, the secretary general of the CNF Dr. 
Sui Khar, and a member of the Asia Indigenous People’s Pact, 
said that provisions in the United Nations Declaration of 
Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP) coincides with many of the 
ethnic armed groups demands. The UNDRIP elaborates on 
collective rights, including the right to self-determination; 
rights to lands, territories and resources; and cultural rights. 
Though Myanmar ratified the UNDRIP in 2007, the Government 


*This is an opinion of one of the organizing members of the Chin National 
Conference. Author interview on 20 June 2014. 
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of Myanmar has not enacted any substantial protections for 
indigenous peoples. The IP rights discourse remains relatively 
new in the country’s political discourse, but it is slowly starting 
to enter into discourse of ethnic minority circles. Yet a number 
of concerns remain. 

Many ethnic minorities are uncomfortable with using the 
term “indigenous” for several reasons. Many believe that the 
term conveys a sense of backwardness, and conjures up the 
oppressed native peoples of other countries. They prefer to 
emphasize ethnic minority states’ claim to sovereignty as first 
envisioned in the Panglong Agreement. On the other hand, 
reference to the Panglong Agreement was rejected in the 
National Ceasefire Agreement negotiations, making it difficult 
to re-engage with the original argument of self-governing 
nation-states. 

Besides the UNDRIP, Myanmar is left with few domestic 
legal instruments that can be used by ethnic minorities to back 
up their claims. The Constitution, the draft National Land Use 
Policy, and the recently passed Ethnic Nationalities Protection 
Law” either use the term “ethnic nationality” or “national 
races”—both translated as “taingyinthar.” While this term was 
originally created by the Burmese majority to refer to the 
ethnic minority groups, in recent decades, the term has come 
to be used officially to also include the majority group. After 
the Government of Myanmar ratified the UNDRIP in 2007, the 
Government of Myanmar’s position is either all are indigenous 
or none are indigenous—potentially weakening claims. 

Finally, some ethnic minorities say that claims based on 
indigeneity could exclude many minorities who hail from a 


The title of this law was misleading translated into English as the Indigenous 
People’s Protection Law. There is only one place in Article 5 where the Ethnic 
Nationalities Protection Law refers to the term “taneh taingyinthar,” where 
“taneh” refers to locale and thus has been suggested as a way to say 
“indigenous” in Burmese language, but this is not elaborated on in the text. 
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particularly group, but may not have been raised or live in the 
original locale. This could exclude possibly half the Chin 
population based outside the state. They say that if the focus is 
on a common ethnic nationality, it would be easier to forge 
alliances between members of an ethnic minority regardless of 
where they are actually located. 

Last August 2014, members of the Nationality Brotherhood 
Federation (NBF) discussed the meaning of indigeneity and the 
need to find new terminology to advance ethnic minorities’ 
claims to land and other rights. It is evident that efforts to use 
the indigenous rights discourse to protect ethnic minority 
rights will still require further development. 

Role of Civil Society 

While the CNF’s role may be strategic, it may face challenges in 
representing the views of multiple Chin groups.” Civil society 
provides additional counter-claims to the state’s way of admin- 
istering land. With support from NGOs based in Yangon, a few 
villages have started to translate communal land tenure to 
approximate formal regulations.” The aim is to survey and 
register the boundaries of village land with the government. 
This process requires at least three steps, which have been 
piloted in villages in Chin State from mid-2013 to early 2014. 
These are: 1) using GIS mapping of village’s communal lands, 
both the boundaries in relation to neighboring villages as well 
as ownership within each village;* 2) writing down of the 


“Interviews with an analyst who specializes in Myanmar’s ethnic minority 
politics on 11 June 2014 and a tribal leader in Falam on 7 May 2015. 

*This section summarizes the main steps from a series of three research 
papers on the formalization of land tenure in the Chin State conducted for the 
Land Core Group in 2013-14. 

“Because the SLRD has not mapped their lands for a long time and most 
villages do not have exact information on land acreage or the formal land 
classification of different parcels of land, many villages continue to observe 
boundaries established during the British annexation of the Chin State. 
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village statutes, which define the governance structure of the 
village as an organization; and 3) writing down the internal 
rules for communal land management. In a few villages, the 
mapping exercise only makes clearer the inherent inequality in 
land ownership—legacies that cannot be easily solved. For the 
most part, mapping is an initial step in a more complicated 
process towards securing protection for customary land 
systems. 


Conclusion 


This article attempts to demonstrate how the idea of 
“fragmented authority” helps us to explain the dynamics of the 
current contest over land access and control in Myanmar, a 
regime in transition affected by decades of armed conflict 
between the central government and multiple ethnic groups. It 
does this by looking at the tensions produced when state and 
customary property institutions interact with each other in the 
uplands of Chin State. 

Customary laws that have governed property institutions 
in Chin State were formalized by the British in the Chin Hills 
Regulation of 1896 and the Panglong Agreement of 1947. These 
alternative property institutions were further solidified by the 
armed struggle started by the CNF since 1988. The passage of 
the 2012 Farmland and VFV Land Laws highlighted the contra- 
diction between customary laws and state land laws, creating 
negative impacts in the lives and livelihoods of the Chin 
communities. Reflective of the dynamics of a regime in trans- 
ition, the state’s property institutions are being challenged by 
a host of political entities, including the Chin National Front, 
Chin political parties, and civil society. 

While the idea of “fragmented authority” may seem to 
imply that this phenomenon could further weaken the state’s 
sovereignty, the Chin case demonstrates that the nature of its 
counter-claims to the state might in fact help to cohere the 
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relationship between citizens to the state. Except a few 
attempts by the government to introduce terrace farming and 
its approval of large-scale extractive projects to enter the state, 
Chin State’s customary land systems were largely left 
untouched by state law. It was only with the passage of the 
Farmland Law and the VFV Law in 2012, as well as the influx of 
more investments, that political entities in Chin State are 
starting to engage with the process of shaping the state’s land 
laws. If it were not for the government’s attempts to title land 
according to a mainstream private property model—thereby 
threatening the security of customary land systems—it is 
unlikely that local communities in Chin State would even be 
paying attention to the government’s land laws or finding ways 
to secure their customary land through statutory means. 

Returning to the idea of the co-constitution of authority 
and property, these initial findings in Chin State imply that the 
response from Chin political entities—to engage with the 
government on how state law could be used to protect 
customary land—could very well strengthen state-subject 
relations as these communities increasingly recognize that the 
state can create and sustain property rights. Indicative of this 
evolving dynamic, an executive member of the CNF recently 
said that one of the reasons it signed the National Ceasefire 
Agreement was to get more government support for the 
recovery of Chin State after the floods in July 2015, known 
among Chin people as the worse disaster in recent history. 
Thus, state-building in Myanmar, as well as in other countries 
where state sovereignty might be challenged by multiple insti- 
tutional actors, the process of state-building is a fluid and 
evolving process that shapes the way the state and its citizens 
relate to one another. 

In this period of rapid transition, institutions have been 
thrown into a state of flux as different state and non-state 
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authorities vie to gain or maintain legitimacy in order to 
continue exercising authority. The contest over property insti- 
tutions will still be ongoing for some time. Since “property may 
bolster claims of belonging and citizenship” (Lund 2011: 889), 
one can infer that it would be in the interest of the government 
to extend its sovereignty by strengthening property security 
for the greatest numbers of ethnic minority populations. In the 
case of the hill communities of the Chin State, this may mean 
devising property institutions that can accommodate 
customary land systems. 
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Poverty and Health in Contemporary Burma 


Dr. Ne Lynn Zaw 
Mollie Pepper 


Like their counterparts in other poor countries, people in 
Burma are caught in a vicious cycle of poverty in which limits 
to health care access and prohibitive health care costs feature 
as cause and effect. Public health care provisions in Burma are 
inadequate and of low quality, further exacerbating the health 
crisis and contributing to poverty. According to the World 
Health Organization, poverty is strongly correlated with poor 
health outcomes globally. The World Bank has reported that 
approximately 85% of the global population lives the below the 
poverty line, but share 90% of global disease. In addition, 
people from less developed countries pay for more than 50% of 
their preventive and curative health care costs out-of-pocket 
(WHO 2003; World Bank 2014). 

This paper discusses the mutually reinforcing interrela- 
tionship between poverty and health using cases from a clinic 
in an impoverished neighborhood near Mawlamyine, in Mon 
State. These case studies are based on the first author’s experi- 
ences and observations as a primary care doctor in Mawla- 
myine as well as conversations with patients, caretakers, 
medical experts, religious and community leaders, and public 
health scholars. 
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Our findings are grouped around four central themes: 1) 
Poverty results in no or inadequate treatment as a result of 
inability to pay for care. 2) Health care quality is generally low, 
resulting from both a lack of trained health professionals and 
the proliferation of inadequate health care options. 3) Reliance 
on traditional and spiritual healing practices can result in 
negative health outcomes or delayed medical care. 4) The costs 
of health care lead to livelihoods strategies with negative 
health outcomes. First, we establish a framework that situates 
poverty and health as connected, and which further situates 
poverty as a cause and consequence of poor health outcomes. 
This is followed by a brief discussion of methods and context 
before presenting several cases of patient experiences. We 
conclude by contextualizing the implications of these cases for 
the implementation of the National Health Plan by using it as a 
framework to draw out the broader implications of this work 
for policy. 


Theoretical Framework 


While a thorough discussion of the meaning and definitions of 
poverty is beyond the scope of this article, briefly, we concep- 
tualize poverty as the deprivation of access to basic necessities 
including food, shelter, clean water, and health services. 
Drawing on Amartya Sen (1999), poverty can be understood as 
a lack of freedom to create and maintain life in a way that is 
valued. Further, we agree with Nicholas Stern (2004), who 
argues that the empowerment of individuals and collectivities 
to lead healthy lives is both a path out of poverty as well as a 
worthy goal in and of itself. 

Medical anthropologist and physician Paul Farmer (2005) 
argues that poor health is a central cause and driver of 
poverty. He frames lack of health care options for the poor as a 
fundamental human rights issue and a common characteristic 
of unequal societies. Further, Farmer suggests that severe 
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inequality is maintained through the failure to provide quality 
health care or public health provisions to the poor and consti- 
tutes an essential element of structural violence. 

The relationship between poverty and ill health has been 
widely studied, establishing several key factors. Scholars have 
found that the need for health care and its related costs are 
causes of poverty (Jacobs, Ir, Bigdeli, Annear, and Van Damme 
2012). Poverty is itself a barrier to accessing health services, 
but poor access to health care is also a factor in the creation 
and maintenance of poverty (Peters, Garg, Bloom, Walker, 
Brieger, and Rahman 2008). Further, when health care is 
needed but is either delayed or not sought at all because of 
financial restraints, people’s health deteriorates further, 
resulting in both higher health care costs and lost income from 
inability to work (Narayan 2000; Smith 1999). In these ways, 
access to health care and poverty are part of a vicious circle in 
which poverty leads to poor health and poor health maintains 
poverty (Wagstaff 2002). 

Low quality care and limited availability of quality care 
coupled with availability of alternative health care providers 
also contributes to negative health outcomes of poverty 
(Chaudhury and Hammer 2004; Hanson 2003). There may be 
greater availability of informal health care options for the 
poor, such as the use of pharmacies as primary care providers 
(Mendis 2007; Akin and Hutchison 1999; Van Der Geest 1987). 
Limited availability or availability of only culturally inappro- 
priate health care may lead to a preference for traditional 
providers including spiritual healers (Asharaf 1982; Young 
1983), or for private practitioners of varying quality who are 
readily and affordably available within impoverished 
communities (Rohde & Viswanathan 1995). Whether pharmacy 
care, self-treatment, or traditional healing methods, these 
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strategies emerge in the absence of other options and are 
associated with negative health outcomes in many cases. 


Healthcare in Burma 


People in poor countries have less access to health services 
that those in wealthier countries, and that the poor in a given 
country have less access than others (Peters et al. 2008). This is 
the case in Burma, where the government officially acknow- 
ledged widespread poverty in 2011 and where 27 percent of the 
population lives on less than one dollar a day (UNDP 2011), 
meeting the World Bank definition of absolute poverty 
(Coudouel, Hentschel, Wodon 2002; Haughton & Khandker 
2009). The majority of the population lives in rural areas of the 
country and relies on agriculture for their livelihood. 

The British colonial government, in order to improve the 
quality of healthcare among the local populations, founded 
Myanmar’s healthcare system. Since 1962, the quality of health 
care has declined gradually due to mismanagement and lack of 
investment in the sector. In recent years, the government of 
Burma has drafted a health development plan, most recently 
revised in 2010, which includes addressing poverty as a factor 
in health outcomes, and providing universal health care 
coverage. It remains to be seen what the outcome of this effort 
will be in the long term (Ministry of Health 2014). 

Political changes since 2010 have allowed international 
organizations and donors to provide humanitarian and health 
assistance. Consequently, more data on the health situation in 
Burma has become available.However, there has been little 
scholarly work on health care behavior among poor people in 
Burma. Outof total government spending, health-related 
expenditures constituted 1.03 percent in 2010-2011, 1.05 
percent in 2011-2012, and 3.14 percent in and 2012-2013 
(UNICEF 2013). These changes are in an effort to meet object- 
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ives related to health set out in the National Health Develop- 
ment Plan (WHO 2014). 

Private expenditure on health care is 93.7 percent of the 
total expenditure on health care in Burma, indicating that a 
high proportion of health care costs are borne by individuals 
and families (World Bank 2014). This percentage is high 
compared to countries in the region closely ranked according 
to the United Nations Development Program’s Human Develop- 
ment Index shown in Figure 1. In addition, the high rate of 
private expenditure drives inequality in health, where those 
who can afford to pay for healthcare receive expensive care in 
private hospitals in Yangon or in neighboring countries. Those 
who cannot afford such treatment are subject to limited and 
low quality public healthcare (Xu 2006). 


Figure 1: Country Comparison Human Development Index/Out 
of Pocket Expenditure 


Country Human Development Out of Pocket Healthcare 
Index Ranking* Expenditure** 
India 130 89.2% 
Lao PDR 141 78.8% 
Nepal 145 79.9% 
Myanmar 148 93.7% 
*UNDP 2015 
**World Bank 2014 
Methodology 


This paper emerged from the first author’s observations and 
experiences as a general practitioner working in clinics serving 
poor and underprivileged populations in Mawlamyine. The 
stories included here have been anonymized and details have 
been changed to protect the privacy of individuals. The inten- 
tion is not to offer systematically collected data, but rather to 
provide a broad analysis of the intersection of poverty and 
health in Burma using a grassroots practitioner perspective. 
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The clinic that serves as the site of observation for this 
paper is located in a suburban community of Mawlamyine that 
was established after the Than Lwin Bridge Project in 2005 
resulted in the displacement of a significant population. 
Bamar, Mon, and Indian are the three largest ethnic groups, 
with small populations of Kayin, Rakhine, Shan, and Chinese. 
Buddhism is the majority religion, and there is also a sizable 
Muslim population. Although the community is made up of 
mixed ethnic and religious backgrounds, they have coexisted 
peacefully. The ward administrator and the administrative 
committee members proportionately represent ethnic and 
religious diversities and effectively manage cross-cultural 
conflicts based on religion and ethnicity. 

This relatively newly established ward still lacks basic 
infrastructure for residents. The drainage system is 
inadequately installed in this quarter and there are frequent 
floods during the rainy season. The roads are in poor condi- 
tion, and require collective efforts from the community to be 
maintained. There is no government health facility, but there 
are private health care providers, consisting of three doctors 
(including the first author), all of whom travel from other parts 
of Mawlamyine to run clinics. The ward also has one nurse, one 
midwife, one health assistant who owns a pharmacy and an 
additional pharmacy serving the health needs of the 
community. In this context, pharmacies are categorized as 
major health care providers because they recommend and sell 
medicines to the community. 

All of these practitioners are compensated directly by 
patients and are not associated with government-supported 
health programming. Most patients are daily wageworkers or 
are unemployed, and in order to keep the clinic accessible, 
rates for basic care range between 1,500 and 2,000 kyat. The 
clinic offers only primary care, with occasional assistance from 
a laboratory for diagnostics, and surgery in urgent circum- 
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stances. Resources are limited, which affects the kinds of care 
provided. 


Poverty and Inadequate Treatment 


In Burma, most patients pay for the costs of health care out of 
pocket (World Bank 2014). As a result, poverty serves as a 
barrier to access quality health care. Poor people often avoid 
visiting the clinic when they are sick to avoid paying the 
associated fees. The majority of patients who come to the clinic 
have admitted that they do not seek treatment at the clinic 
when they are first sick. Instead, they attempt self-care by 
staying at home and trying short-term recovery strategies 
instead of consulting with professional and officially recog- 
nized health care providers. Many poor people struggle to 
make ends meet on a daily basis and do not have extra money 
to pay for unexpected illnesses. While this research was not 
designed to determine prevalence of such cases, anecdotal 
evidence and professional experience indicate that it is 
common for poor people in Burma to avoid health care, and 
the associated costs, leading to worsening conditions and more 
expensive or untreatable conditions as the illness progresses. 
Even when people do receive medical attention, the cost of 
care may be too high for them to afford recommended treat - 
ments, resulting in noncompliance, premature discontinuation 
of treatment, or denied treatment altogether. One patient, a 
34-year-old man, noticed a wound around his mouth two years 
ago and consulted with a medical doctor who recommended 
further tests to identify the cause of disease. It was estimated 
that the diagnostic process and treatment would cost at least 
90,000 kyat. During a clinic visit, he said to the first author, “I 
would rather die than pay such an amount for medical treat - 
ment. I cannot pay that much money.” He could hardly speak 
with his large mouth wound, which was possibly cancerous. He 
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passed away from starvation because he was unable to 
consume food and water through his mouth. 

Inadequate treatment is also common in cases where 
patients cannot afford the costs of treatment. The first author 
treated a 65-year-old man with a diabetic foot. He needed 
proper blood sugar control treatment at the hospital until his 
leg ulcer healed. He explained to the author that he was not 
able to obtain the treatment because, “I do not have enough 
money to pay for my stay at a hospital nor do I have children 
around to look after me.” This man came to the clinic almost 
every day to receive outpatient treatment for his leg ulcer and 
medication to treat his high blood sugar. Ultimately, however, 
this care was inadequate and after several months his health 
suddenly deteriorated due to the spread of toxic bacteria into 
his blood. He was taken to the hospital, but passed away 
immediately after being admitted. This man was unable to 
receive the intensive treatment he needed due to cost barriers 
and, as a result, died from a treatable condition. 

Untreated morbidity poses a major challenge in Burma. 
When people delay treatment and seek alternative and cheaper 
health care, they end up facing higher medical costs from 
diseases that have progressed. Lack of basic health education, 
which is also partly a result of poverty, often has serious health 
consequences. One of the first author’s female patients, a 35- 
year-old, was separated from her husband. She had 2 children, 
and had to depend on her mother. Before she was separated, 
her husband used to give her alcohol to drink whenever she 
was sick and had difficulty breathing. She became addicted to 
alcohol, which gave her liver disease. She went to the hospital 
one or two times for treatment but failed to get regular treat - 
ment because she did not have money. She seemed to know 
nothing about the causes of her disease apart from the fact that 
her disease was not curable. She died after taking a compound 
of petroleum sludge and infant feces, which she heard would 
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cure her disease. These examples demonstrate how poverty 
can prevent individuals from gaining access to proper treat- 
ment. This results in untreated morbidity, premature death, 
and disability. 


Lack of Quality Care 


The short-term recovery treatment-seeking behavior of the 
poor has led to “patient-driven treatment” putting pressure on 
some registered doctors to treat patients according to patients’ 
preferences. These include the prescription of medicines that 
may have a short-term curative effect, but have a long-term 
devastating impact. Some medical doctors and health workers 
frequently inject patients with colorful but cheap multivitamin 
fluids to attract patients and increase their profit. These 
vitamin injections are not harmful, but have no obvious benefit 
for patient health. Some patients experience good feelings 
after injections, which can be mildly addicting. Patients willing 
to spend money for this, and those who provide such treat- 
ments can make a significant profit. Other physicians choose to 
inject drugs that induce feelings of euphoria, like calcium 
gluconate. There was a medical doctor who used this treatment 
and was eventually sued by a patient because the patient 
experienced a blackout after receiving an injection. 

People who are poor and cannot access professional and 
registered health care providers sometimes seek assistance 
from other healthcare providers who are relatively cheaper or 
offer alternative remedial solutions. These alternative health 
care providers include those who do not have proper training, 
and those who use traditional healing techniques. Some 
providers have experience working at a hospital or clinic as 
nurse’s aids or janitors. A former janitor from a private clinic 
in Mawlamyine began treating patients after his retirement. He 
used injectable medicines including calcium gluconate, which 
gives a short-term high, making his patients frequently seek 
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this treatment with dire health consequences. The first author 
also treated three patients who suffered from long-term kidney 
problems resulting from long-term receipt of calcium 
gluconate injections administered by alternative health care 
providers. 

The lack of physicians in rural areas makes residents 
depend on these alternative health care workers. Health assist- 
ants are common in Burma, and are trained for 3 years on 
primary preventive health care and the treatment of minor 
illnesses. Despite limited training, they end up playing the role 
of primary physician in impoverished rural areas. Lack of 
quality control mechanisms, patient protections, or continuous 
medical education of health workers undermines the quality of 
health care provision for the poor. Many incidences of prema- 
ture death have occurred due to misdiagnosis by unqualified 
physicians and health care providers. One health assistant who 
runs his private clinic in Mawlamyine once treated a patient by 
local injection at the nape of the neck. Due to the lack of 
aseptic conditions, the patient suffered an infective inflamma- 
tion of the bone joints and was paralyzed. 

Even if the poor can pay for the cost of treatments 
prescribed by healthcare providers, there is no guarantee that 
their health will improve because of the poor quality of health 
services. One patient, a 50-year-old male construction 
contractor, experienced an inability to move his limbs and 
went to one of the well-known clinics in Mawlamyine. He was 
diagnosed as having had a stroke. He complied with prescribed 
treatment although it was expensive, but his condition did not 
improve. He arrived in the end at the author’s clinic, impover- 
ished from the high cost of treatment and still unwell. The 
author administered vitamin B, tablets for three days, after 
which he improved. The misdiagnosis of the patient by 
substandard healthcare providers resulted in prolonged illness, 
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depleted resources, and lost income with devastating financial 
consequences for the patient and his family. 

People often try short term and cheap recovery methods 
to get well from minor illness by buying over-the-counter 
medicines from the drug store, market, or pharmacies and 
seeking traditional healing alternatives. In Burma, officially, 
persons who sell medicines are required to take a month-long 
pharmacology training course. However, the certificates, even 
for the short course training, can be purchased by anyone able 
to pay. As a result, drug vendors often have very little 
knowledge of the medicines they dispense. At most drug stores 
anybody can buy drugs by mentioning one or two symptoms to 
the vendor or pharmacist. These are common short-term 
recovery strategies that are very cheap and accessible. 


Traditional Healing Practices 

In Burma, especially in rural areas and in communities with 
lower levels of education, there are widespread traditional 
beliefs and practices that tend to punish the sick. In some 
cases, if a patient has ben ill for a long time, family members 
may assume that the person has already died, and that their 
body has been possessed by evil spirits. Some behaviors in 
particular, such as insomnia and excessive eating by patients, 
are considered signs of evil possession of the dead body. Family 
members may then seek the assistance of traditional spiritual 
healers, which may cost between 300,000 to 1,500,000 kyats, to 
deal with evil spirit. The healer may offer prayers, touch, and 
other practices. A common practice is to administer poison to 
patients in order to drive the evil spirit out of the patient’s 
body. Family members may also administer poisons on their 
own in order to expel the evil. Consequently, the patient passes 
away. The first author estimates that 3 to 5 people die per year 
from this practice in the quarter in which his clinic is located. 
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A 65-year-old man, a retired civil servant, had been 
paralyzed and was unable to move one side of his body and to 
control his bladder. The family members rented a house to 
keep him alone and provided only a food supply. The old man 
had to take care of himself with a little financial support from 
sons working in Thailand. He became depressed with an impact 
on his appetite, and suffered insomnia. He became hostile and 
used foul language, which family members interpreted as a 
sign of possession by an evil spirit and sought help. A tradi- 
tional healer performed a ceremony to drive out the evil 
presumed to be causing the illness, which resulted in his death. 

The poor also seek advice and treatment from astrologers, 
a widely used and respected resource in Burma, and other 
spiritual healers for their health issues. If a person becomes 
sick, a family may go to astrologers to ask for advice, including 
the name of the doctor whom they should consult. There are 
currently more than 100 astrologers in Mawlamyine, and 
several in the ward. This can be expensive practice that has the 
benefit of psychological encouragement for patients, but which 
does not contribute to the medical treatment of illnesses. 

Spiritual healers can charge high fees for their services. A 
young Muslim teacher, a university graduate, who suffered loss 
of movement in his limbs, said he felt better after he received 
treatment by neurologist in Yangon. However, when he 
returned to Mon State, he met with a spiritual healer who 
guaranteed a complete cure. The spiritual healer scraped his 
whole body with his holy knife, charging 800,000 kyats per 
treatment and assured the young teacher that he no longer 
needed to see his physician. After receiving 15 treatments and 
losing almost all of his money and property, his condition 
deteriorated. When he went back to his physician, he was told 
that the disease was in an irreversible condition due to 
delayed treatment, and the patient is chronically disabled. 
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In 2013, a mother brought her 11-year-old daughter with 
cerebral palsy from upper Burma to the clinic. They initially 
went to spiritual healers and tried traditional medicines before 
they visited the hospital. Afterwards, her brain growth had 
stunted, which in turn stunted her physical growth and she 
became handicapped. Consequently, her elder sister dropped 
out of school in order to look after her. Her mother took her to 
several hospitals and sold their property to pay for treatment. 
After they lost their property and savings, they moved to 
Lower Burma where they tried to start a new life. “Since she 
was 1 year old, we have spent all we own and now we are left 
with nothing. Our child is not getting better either. We have 
already given up on looking for more treatments because we 
have no money left. We are just trying to work to meet daily 
expenses.” In this case, delayed and incorrect treatment 
resulted from the costs associated with healthcare. 


Livelihoods Strategies and Health 


Illness can result from unhealthy and unsustainable income 
generating activities practiced by the poor with few opportun- 
ities for work. A 46-year-old female patient found out that she 
could earn money from selling her blood when she took her 
child with dengue hemorrhagic fever and received a blood 
transfusion at the government hospital. She had to pay 40,000 
kyat for service fees for hospital workers who sought necessary 
blood for her child. Recognizing the opportunity for income, 
she began selling her blood, joining other poor people in 
Mawlamyine who sell their blood several times a month. It is 
common for these people to develop anemia and some of them 
suffer heart failure from severe untreated anemia from too- 
frequent blood draws. She earned 7,000 kyat per draw or more 
depending on the demand for her blood type. She eventually 
passed away with anemic heart failure. 
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The author treated a 29-year-old female who was a sex 
worker. She told the author that she was once engaged in sex 
with 15 university students who asked for unprotected sex. 
Although she was HIV positive she agreed to their request 
because she was afraid of losing her customers and the poten- 
tial income, which she needed to raise her three children. 
Sometimes she forgot to take her medication or failed to make 
regular clinic visits because she was too busy working or could 
not afford them. She exposed a number of her clients to HIV 
and damaged her own health. 

In addition to livelihoods strategies that carry health risks, 
there are many medical emergencies where people are forced 
to take out high-interest loans to pay for care. For the poor, 
daily income typically just meets their daily food expenses, so 
they lack access to cash on short notice. Loans carry high 
interest rates, and often take years to repay. Borrowers may 
have to sell their house and other property in order to pay off a 
loan. In this way, ill health as an exacerbating factor for 
poverty is clear for those without resources available to assist 
them in obtaining care in an emergency. 


Policy Implications 

As noted above, Myanmar has drafted a comprehensive 
national health plan. The plan includes targets around the 
provision of universal healthcare, building public-private 
partnerships for healthcare provision, strengthening oversight 
of training and certification of health practitioners, and the 
regulation and promotion of traditional medicine (Ministry of 
Health 2014). Though the original plan was drafted in 2000 and 
the Ministry of Health has been working with the World Health 
Organization and other international health organizations for 
several years, the themes illustrated in this paper demonstrate 
that much remains to be done. Using the four themes discussed 
here, we have several recommendations for implementation of 
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the National Health Plan to address the central issues we have 
identified. 

Investing in the deployment of universal healthcare is 
absolutely necessary to ensure that healthcare is available 
without creating undue hardship in the lives of citizens leading 
to entrenched poverty and maladaptive livelihoods strategies. 
This will require significant investment in rural healthcare 
systems in particular. The National Plan’s goals surrounding 
health education are promising, but an overall weak educa- 
tional system in Burma may make this goal especially challen- 
ging to meet. Thus, concerted efforts to develop the nation’s 
educational system, especially for the poorest, stand to benefit 
the country not only on a human capital basis, but also in 
terms of securing better health outcomes for the population. 
Prevention, of course, in the long run stands to decrease 
health-related costs for individuals and the state overall, and 
as such, general education as a vehicle for health education 
could be especially effective in supporting efforts to meet the 
goals set out in the National Health Plan. 

A particular focus on monitoring health services in rural 
areas is especially warranted, as the poor rural population of 
the country has least access to affordable, and reliable health- 
care. Overall, greater attention to standardized training and 
regulated certification for healthcare practitioners from physi- 
cians to midwives and pharmacists would greatly increase 
access to quality healthcare for a huge proportion of the 
population. By focusing on improving the safety and standards 
of a broad selection of healthcare providers can ensure that 
care will be available on an affordable basis. The current plan’s 
provisions for promoting and regulating traditional medicine 
also has great potential to decrease risks to those who seek 
such forms of healthcare, while helping to fill gaps in health- 
care availability. 
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Conclusion 


As these cases illustrate, poor people in Burma have limited 
access to quality healthcare. Reduced health access leads to 
untreated morbidity, which gives rise to the state where more 
intensive treatment is required or treatment is no longer 
effective. Some cases of unsought or delayed healthcare even 
result in death. There are substantial impacts on psychological, 
social, and economic well-being associated with ill health, 
which feed back into the problem of healthcare access. In this 
way, people become trapped in a vicious cycle of poverty and 
poor health. 

As Burma continues to reform and additional attention 
and resources are devoted to addressing pervasive poverty and 
the associated issues of health, education, and financial well- 
being, it will be essential to recognize the link between poverty 
and health. The current state of health in the lives of the poor 
of Burma has the potential to inform future policy and 
programmatic directions for the country, both internally, and 
with regards to foreign aid. 
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On the Frontier of Urbanization: Informal 
Settlements in Yangon, Myanmar 


Eben I. Forbes! 


Yangon is Myanmar’s commercial hub and its magnetism 
intensifies as the central government’s political and economic 
reform process gathers steam. Yangon, like Mumbai and India 
and Shanghai in China, is and will be the driving force for 
Myanmar’s integration into the global economy. The upsurge 
in new construction in Yangon’s center and proliferation of 
industrial zones on its periphery have been a big draw for 
unskilled in-migrants from rural areas, especially the delta. But 
do the newly arrived poor find what they seek in Yangon? This 
paper looks at the situation if Yangon’s poorest residents, the 
slum dwellers. It explores what happens to hopeful migrants 
once they have entered the city limits, and along the way it 
discovers that other poor residents, priced out of the inner-city 
are also migrating to other parts of Yangon in search of more 
affordable living situations. 

Yangon is the primary city in Myanmar, over 4 times more 
populous than the next largest city, Mandalay. Yangon is noted 
for its sprawl: it covers an area equal to that of Bangkok, even 
while Bangkok is home to nearly 1.5 million more people. The 


T would like to thank Ian Lloyd for his support during the proposal stage of 
this research, Michael Slingsby for providing advice throughout the research 
period, Thet Hein Tun for interpretation and help with survey design. 
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current population of Yangon is 5.2 million, having grown by 
0.7 million since 2006, at an average rate of 1.9% per year. But 
urban growth is accelerating and the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA) estimates Yangon’s growth rate at 
2% from the present day forward.’ At this rate of growth, 
Yangon will double in size by the year 2040, catching up with 
trends across Southeast Asia.’ 

Myanmar is often perceived to be a rural country. Estim- 
ates in 2014 put the urban population as between 29 and 34% of 
the total population.’ If the 2010s trend of urbanization in 
Myanmar continues, the urban population will exceed the rural 
by the year 2040 (the world as a whole crossed this threshold in 
about 2005). The pace of urbanization is picking up in 
Myanmar in part due to the recent political and economic 
opening of the country, which is in 2016 was leading to unpre- 
cedented levels of foreign investment as companies began to 
arrive to take advantage of the “frontier market” with cheap 
labor and abundant natural resources. Property values have 
skyrocketed in some parts of Yangon as the supply of available 
housing and commercial space was not adequate to meet the 
increased demand brought by internal migrants to the city, 
along with foreign businesses and their executives.” Economic 
disparity will likely continue to increase as the newly gener- 


*Yangon’s population growth peaked at 3.7 percent per year in the period 
1939-1951. In the following three decades the rate slowed, but in recent years 
has been picking up again. 

Japan International Cooperation Agency, Yangon City Development 
Committee (JICA and YCDC), The Project for the Strategic Urban Development Plan 
of Greater Yangon, Final Report 1, Part-II The Master Plan, April 2013. 
‘Myanmar Department of Population, Population and Housing Census of 
Myanmar, 2014: Provisional Results (Yangon: Ministry of Immigration and 
Population, 2014), 6. 

‘There are many reasons for the sudden rise in property values: increased 
demand (due to increased migration and immigration), increase in Foreign 
Direct Investment, use of land and property as investment in lieu of a stock 
market, and land speculation, to name a few. 
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ated wealth will go first to local elites and foreign business 
partners, even as the cost of living increases for everyone in 
Yangon. Nonetheless, the new businesses and industries will 
generate much needed new jobs, which will, in turn, encourage 
even more people to migrate to Yangon. Given the high rate of 
poverty and landlessness in many rural areas, it is assured that 
migration to the city will increase as people seek better oppor- 
tunities. One recent study shows that until about 2005, many 
migrants to Yangon were individuals, whereas more recently 
whole households are likely to migrate, presumably with inten- 
tions of more permanent relocation.’ But with the cost of 
housing and cost of living in Yangon already high and rising, 
most migrants to the city settle in the periphery. Informal 
settlement is already taking place around the sites of industrial 
estates that are themselves in the peri-urban areas. But for 
workers who need access to central Yangon or its sub-centers, 
settlement in peripheral townships results in long commute 
times which are a huge burden in terms of both time and 
money, especially given the outdated bus system. According to 
the Seoul Institute, inner city buses move only 0.5 miles per 
hour faster than walking speed, on average.’ Some try to 
resolve this by squatting in the inner city, but it is clear from 
history that these squatters will eventually be forced to 
relocate to the periphery. It will be important to pay attention 
to how the Yangon City Development Committee (YCDC) 
handles inner-city squatters in the future, as forced relocation 
may be more difficult for the government to carry out under 
the new democratic system.° 


°Maxime Boutry, From Rural to Urban Poverty: Some Thoughts on Coping Strategies 
and Evolutions in Political Transitional Context, Unpublished report, 2014. 

’Win Hlaing Tun, presentation at Seoul Institute Conference, March 2014. 
Without any intervention, all traffic will come to a virtual stand-still by 2030 
or 2040. 
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The History of Slums 


Informal settlements, historically known as slums, have existed 
for centuries but became much more widespread with the 
advent of the industrial revolution when factory jobs lured 
laborers off the farms and into the cities in large numbers. 
Scholarly treatment of the issue gained traction in the 1960s, 
first with scholars who blamed the poor for their own inability 
to access formal housing, and later with scholars who argued 
that squatting was in fact a rational response to the 
phenomena of rapid urbanization, migration and the resulting 
housing shortages. In 1968, John Turner argued in favor of 
granting land tenure to squatters, contending that the 
resulting sense of ownership would lead residents to upgrade 
their own settlements. While this is undoubtedly true, more 
recently (and after many slum upgrading experiments world- 
wide), scholars have increasingly questioned whether the 
formalization of slums is truly in the best interest of residents 
because titling can increase the value of land beyond the reach 
of the same socioeconomic group it purports to help. This can 
happen in two ways. One way is when landlords realize the 
higher rent earning potential of the newly titled properties and 
respond by increasing the rent, forcing out tenants who cannot 
afford the increase. The other way is when existing residents 
realize that they can only benefit from the rise in value of their 
newly titled plot by selling it, thus replacing themselves with 


®YCDC was formed in 1974 and reformed with additional responsibilities in 
1990. It is responsible for development work in Yangon including preparation 
of new towns, administration of lands, and the construction, repair and 
demolition of formal and informal settlements. José A Gomez-Ibanez, Derek 
Bok and Nguyen Xuan Thanh have proposed introducing more high-density, 
low-cost housing in central Yangon. DHSHD had begun such a program from 
1997 through 2000, but it was ended for reasons as yet not made public. José A 
Gomez-Ibanez, et.al. “Yangon’s Development Challenges,” Harvard Kennedy 
School, Ash Center for Democratic Governance, 2012. http://ash.harvard. 
edu/files/yangon.pdf. 
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wealthier residents who can afford the higher price and 
leading to gentrification of the area before long. Hernando de 
Soto is a well-known advocate for providing full legal title to 
squatters.” His main argument is based on evidence showing 
that titling greatly increases the market value of squatters’ 
plots, value that squatters could theoretically use as collateral 
for bank loans. But for a variety of reasons, this has not worked 
out in practice. Instead, lending institutions continue to see 
these residents as too risky, even after titling. As discussed 
above, a more common result of the sudden granting of full 
legal tenure is the raising of land values, which are then passed 
on to tenants, many of whom cannot afford to meet the costs 
and are displaced in favor of higher income groups.” Or, in a 
process known as “downward raiding,” wealthier outsiders and 
speculators buy plots from squatters in anticipation of a titling 
scheme. Meanwhile the original residents will likely squat in a 
new location, giving rise to a new slum. Other informal settlers 
may instead resist titling because they (understandably) fear 
the many costs and responsibilities associated with property 
ownership: taxes, building code compliance, municipal fees for 
trash collection, etc. 

Slum upgrading (in-situ upgrading of existing informal 
settlements) and sites and services schemes (government 
provision of land with access to services), with or without 
titling, became popular alternatives to public social housing in 
the 1970s and 1980s. These schemes were embraced by local 
governments and often financed by the World Bank and other 
multilateral donors." Sites and services schemes not only cost 


*Hernando de Soto, The Mystery of Capital: Why Capitalism Triumphs in the West 
and Fails Everywhere Else. New York: Basic Books, 2010. 

“Geoffrey Payne, “Urban Land Tenure Policy Options: Titles or Rights?” 
Habitat International 25 (2001): 425. 

"Patrick Wakely and Patricia Riley, “The Case for Incremental Housing,” 
Cities Alliance Policy Research and Working Papers Series No. 1, 2011. 
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much less than public social housing, but also give government 
control over the resettlement location while giving the resid- 
ents the ability to construct their own dwellings according to 
their resources and particular needs. But beginning in the 
1990s, sites and services schemes came under criticism as 
benefitting only the better-off within squatter settlements due 
to elite capture by landlords and land speculators and for being 
located on land too far from urban centers resulting in 
burdensomely long commutes. While multilateral donors have 
funded slum upgrading and housing consistently, bilateral 
donors’ support has declined dramatically since 1990, in part 
because of the complexities mentioned above”. 

Until the 1960s, slums were considered to be uniform and 
little attempt was made to differentiate between them, or to 
create typologies. This has changed. Beginning in the 1960s 
researchers such as Charles Stokes and John Turner distin- 
guished between “slums of hope” and “slums of despair.” 
Alejandro Portes went a bit beyond the dichotomy of good and 
bad slums and observed a “dual community” within the slum 
where “the ends of downward careers and the beginnings of 
upward ones coincide within it” (Portes 239). Portes also went 
to great pains to identify what gives one settlement a neigh- 
borly “we-feeling” and another not. In particular, he found 
that the struggle and dangers endured during an organized 
“land invasion” by squatters created strong community 
cohesion and deep psychological investment in the newly 
claimed territory. Alan Gilbert and Ann Varley observed that 
titling programs may undermine community solidarity by 
promoting individualistic solutions to economic and social 
problems.” Collective or communal titling may be a better 


”Michael Shea, Multilateral and Bilateral Funding of Housing and Slum Upgrading 
Development in Developing Countries. Washington, DC: International Housing 
Coalition, 2008. 
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solution, but a detailed analysis of this option for urban 
informal settlements is beyond the scope of this paper. 


Planning for Urbanization: The Role of Government 


Based on the prediction that Yangon's population will increase 
from its current 5-6 million to at least 10 million by 2040, the 
recently drafted Yangon Master Plan proposes new areas of 
urban expansion including new town centers, and major 
investments in transportation. The Master Plan targets infra- 
structure, particularly transportation, water supply, and 
garbage disposal. However, it does not address land use 
planning which is at a greater level of detail.’ Land use 
planning is a process whereby land for low cost housing should 
be identified for future development. The increasingly unbear- 
able and unrealistic commuting conditions highlight the 
importance of allocating residential land for low-income 
workers in the city center. Clearly transportation needs to be 
improved as well, and the Master Plan has proposed a Bus 
Rapid Transit (BRT) system.® 

Land use planning as a process is still in its infancy in 
Myanmar, and in Yangon in particular. But YCDC created a 
planning department and by 2016 had recruited up to 50 new 
staff, an indication of its commitment to the function. The UN 
supports YCDC and the Department of Human Settlements and 


Alan Gilbert and Ann Varley, Landlord and Tenant: Housing the Poor in Urban 
Mexico (London: Routledge, 1991); Carmen Gonzalez, “Squatters, Pirates and 
Entrepreneurs: Is Informality the Solution to the Urban Housing Crisis?” The 
University of Miami Inter-American Law Review, 40, no. 2 (Winter, 2009): 239-259, 
“The Master Plan makes only perfunctory reference to the two new land laws 
passed in 2012. While these laws will affect central Yangon minimally, the 
laws will certainly affect the peri-urban areas included in the Master Plan 
development zone and that are the focus of this proposed study. 

*But JICA and YCDC cannot agree on how the BRT system should be built. 
Naomi Gingold, “Yangon’s Development is Key” The Irrawaddy. 11 September 
2013. 
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Housing Development (DHSHD), which is also involved in urban 
planning. 

Since prevention of slum conditions is less costly than 
upgrading or relocating a slum later, the best policy would be 
one that prevents the further growth of slums by setting aside 
sufficient land for low income housing throughout the city. 
Planning and policy need to be addressed early so that land 
may be identified for low income communities prior to the 
influx of squatters and before speculators purchase and re-sell 
land at higher prices. For example, a minimum plot size of 40 x 
60 feet is unrealistic and unaffordable for lower income house- 
holds. 

There is no new legislation to specify what compensation 
will be given to persons displaced by infrastructure projects 
such as the ones proposed by JICA. The Land Acquisition Act of 
1894, still in effect, stipulates that compensation for 
compulsory acquisition of land will be made at market value 
plus thirty percent.’* However, market value can be difficult to 
determine in Myanmar where land administration and hence 
land valuation has been based on tax value rather than market 
value.” A further complication is that the laws do not specify 
any protection to landholders who lack documentation, even if 
that land has been in a family for generations. For instance, in 
a recent land acquisition for an industrial park, farmers who 
were unable to show documents received only one quarter of 
the compensation given to farmers with documents.” 


16"In addition to the market value of the land...the Court shall in every case 
award a sum of thirty per centrum on such market value, in consideration of 
the compulsory nature of the acquisition" 23 (2) Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 
“Furthermore, compensation should be given not only for the market value 
but also for the loss of livelihood. Keith, et.al. “Compulsory Acquisition of 
Land and Compensation”, FAO Land Tenure Studies 10, Rome: Food and 
Agriculture Organizations of the United Nations, 2009. 

187arni Mann, "New Industrial Park in Burma Draws Ire of Farmers, Monks," 
The Irrawaddy, October 7, 2013. 
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Land speculation is one of the biggest problems facing 
peri-urban Yangon. In Myanmar, land is often held as an 
investment and a hedge against inflation because financial 
institutions are not well enough developed to attract and 
channel domestic savings into more productive sectors. This 
use of land as investment fuels speculative activity and drives 
up land prices. In order to control speculation, the government 
needs to gather precise land-ownership data. The JICA Master 
Plan is itself very likely to be fueling speculative land 
purchases within the development zone defined by the Master 
Plan. For example, in Dala Township, land values doubled after 
the announcement that it would be the site of a new urban 
center, and values are now ten times higher than they were 
two years ago.” 

YCDC does not have a long-term plan for its growing 
squatter population. Nonetheless, YCDC’s plan to establish sub- 
centers, 6 in all, to reduce the need for travel to the central 
business district will not only ease traffic for everyone, but also 
will result in less hardship for the very low income people in 
the periphery who need better access to health care, education, 
and marketplaces. 

Two governmental bodies, YCDC and DHSHD manage 
urban land in Yangon. YCDC administers private land and 
DHSHD administers government land. However, YCDC (as every 
government department and ministry) owns land that it holds 
for various actual and anticipated uses. The longstanding 
practice of the government was to relocate residents from 
inner-city slums to the periphery. Concerns about urban 
sprawl led to reassessment of this practice in 2006. From this 
point higher-density solutions closer to the central business 
district were considered. Permits for high-rise apartment 


Myanmar Times, “Second City Speculation Sees Land Prices Double,” 
Myanmar Times, September 1, 2014. 
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buildings were issued, but few for low-income occupancy. Then 
in mid-2014, DHSHD announced it would address the shortage 
in low-income housing nationwide, and US$97 million was set 
aside to build low-cost housing in the 2015-16 fiscal year. 
Dagon Seikkan Township is slated to be the largest recipient of 
this housing at 10,080 units.” But as of 2016, even the lowest- 
cost “affordable” units have been sold for about US$20,000”' a 
sum few working class families can afford without an install- 
ment plan and/or low-interest loan. DHSHD would do well to 
consider less costly alternatives to the construction of public 
social housing units, such as slum upgrading and sites and 
services schemes. Many authors have noted that the approach 
of too many national and municipal housing authorities is to 
clear slums and then build housing. This approach almost 
never works because the cost is too high for the government, 
which, in turn, makes the units too expensive to be an option 
for slum dwellers.” A better alternative would be to provide 
land with access to water, sanitation and electricity and then 
allow squatters to build their own dwellings. In addition to 
lower cost, such sites and services schemes allow residents 
greater control over their living conditions. 

One current example of “affordable housing” is the 900 
units under construction by DHSHD and Crown Advanced 
Construction Company in an area adjacent to Ward 67. At 
US$20,000 each, none of the informal residents of Ward 67 will 
be able to afford these units, aside from a few Heads of 100 
Households. Nonetheless the 1500 informal dwellings that 
comprise Ward 67 are all scheduled for demolition to make way 
for similar “affordable housing.” As the Myanmar Times 


Noe Noe Aung, “Yangon Region Unveils Low-Cost Housing Plans,” Myanmar 
Times, January 12, 2015. 

“Nilar A Nge Htwe, “Yangon’s Urban-Development Plans are Self-Defeating, 
Critics Say,” Myanmar Eleven, September 22, 2014. 

*Wakely and Riley, “Case for Incremental Housing.” 
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reported, “Some city residents are already dismissing the 
affordable housing projects as gifts to the rich. The only people 
who will benefit from them are the construction companies 
given the contracts to build them, the speculators who snapped 
up parcels of land around them before they were (publicly) 
announced, and the select few who will be able to buy units, 
most of whom will have links to the government.”” 


Yangon's Informal Settlements 


Very few informal settlement areas remain in inner-city 
Yangon, especially in the historical downtown area. Squatters 
have been removed over years to make way for the develop- 
ment of office buildings, hotels and apartment buildings. The 
settlements that remain are very small, consisting of only a few 
households, or they are comprised of port workers, railway 
workers, or other direct or indirect employees of government 
who enjoy a de facto tenure security. 

Outside the downtown area, the situation is quite different. 
There are many small pockets of slums (15-60 households) 
scattered throughout the zone between the inner city and the 
periphery, an area referred to in this study as the “mid-city.” 
The largest slum areas (accommodating many hundreds of 
residents and often one to two thousands) are located in the 
periphery of Yangon. 

Official figures show that only 37,683 of Yangon’s 5,156,646 
residents (0.7 percent), are squatters. However, a 2012 estimate 
suggested that 10 percent of Yangon residents were squatters, 
about 500,000 people.” Up to 3 times as many households in 
Yangon are not squatters but are still informal in some way. 
Informality in this latter sense includes homes built on illegally 
subdivided land, homes in violation of zoning ordinances, 


Ibid. 
**Gomez-Ibanez, et. al “Yangon’s Develoment Challenges,” 9. 
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apartments that are unauthorized additions to existing struc- 
tures, and so forth. But these residents generally face no threat 
of eviction. In fact, not all squatters are at risk of eviction. 
When squatters are protected by powerful, well-connected 
landlords who illegally subdivide their land in order to profit 
by informally renting parcels, there is little risk of eviction as 
long as the squatter pays rent on time. 

For the purpose of this paper, the term “slum” refers to an 
informal settlement area where residents not only lack legal 
claim to their land or housing and lack basic urban services, 
but also live in precarious conditions and are at risk of 
eviction. These settlement areas may be very prone to flooding 
during the rainy season, and due to their crowded conditions, 
use of highly flammable building materials (e.g., thatched 
roofs) and use of wood for cooking fuel, they are also prone to 
fire in the dry season.” Typical slum dwellers live in sub- 
standard housing with over 5 family members living in a one- 
room hut (the average in this study was 5.4, compared to the 
Yangon average of 4.4 members per household). Average hut 
size is 15 ft. by 20 ft. Conditions may be visibly squalid with 
open garbage dumps and inadequate latrines resulting in foul 
odors. Pit latrines are generally used but rarely maintained. 
Most residents let them fill up until the rainy season when 
flood waters clear out the latrines’ pits or holding tanks, 
resulting in very unsanitary conditions. 

It should be noted that all dwellings occupying plots that 
do not have formal title are considered illegitimate in 
Myanmar. Most, but not all, residents of such dwellings are at 
risk of eviction. This contrasts with cities in several countries 
where housing and land informality are the norm and eviction 
is a very rare exception. Egypt, where over half of all settle- 


>From 1985-9 there were 1106 fire outbreaks in these areas which lead to the 
destruction of 7737 dwellings. JICA and YCDC, section 2, 181. 
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ments are informal, is an example of such a country. There, the 
sheer scale of informality puts it beyond the government’s 
ability to manage it, and additionally, political considerations 
prevent the government from acting against slum dwellers. In 
Myanmar, land informality is less widespread, but the vulner- 
ability to eviction of informal settlers is much higher. 

In most cities around the world, informal settlements are 
located on land that is owned by the government. This may be 
because squatters perceive that public institutions, which have 
a weaker sense of ownership or opportunity to gain financially 
from the sale or rental of land, are less likely to evict squatters 
than private and commercial landowners.” It is also not polit- 
ically expedient for a government to be seen evicting its urban 
poor when its ministers have made rhetoric about helping the 
poor, many of whom are also voters. In Yangon, most squatters 
have also settled on government owned land, simply because 
government is the largest landowner. But squatting on govern- 
ment land does not make eviction less likely in Myanmar. In 
fact, the opposite may be the case. Authorities frequently evict 
squatters from government-owned land. Authorities consider 
squatters to be “migrants” and not legitimate residents of the 
city. Also, democracy is very new in the country, and in any 
case squatters are not likely to be considered an important 
voting block as many lack the correct documents to be able to 
vote. In a few areas visited by the researcher, residents lacked 
formal title or government-authorized tenure, but faced little 
or no threat of eviction because they were squatting on private 
land owned by powerful or politically connected landlords. As 
stated above, these landlords illegally subdivide their land in 
order to profit by informally renting parcels. There was little 
risk of eviction for these squatters as long as they paid their 
rent on time. 


**>;Wakely and Riley, “Case for Incremental Housing.” 
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In 2016, Hlaing Thayar had the highest total number of 
informal settlers of any township (16,000 persons according to 
government figures), and Dagon Seikkan Township had the 
largest proportion of informal settlements at 7.6 percent of the 
total township population.” But these are official government 
figures; anecdotal evidence suggests a much higher percentage. 
Also, the definition of “informal settlement” varies. For 
instance, in Nagyi Ward in Shwe Pyi Tha Township, UN Habitat 
has found that 38 percent of all households have legal claim to 
their land. But this claim is based on tax receipts, not on 
official title (or lease, if the land is classified as urban/“La Na 
39” land) so it is unsure whether these claims will ultimately be 
respected by the government.” There are many gradations of 
tenure insecurity in Myanmar. Some informal settlers face 
immediate eviction, while others face no immediate threat and 
can expect to remain where they are for another decade or 
more. Most find themselves somewhere in between. But all 
residents interviewed were keenly aware of their level of 
tenure security or insecurity, reflecting the fact that eviction 
was an everyday reality in Yangon, not just a theoretical 
possibility. 


History of Informal Settlements in Yangon 


In 2014 there was a new effort to create more urban land in the 
periphery of Yangon. In September 2014, the Mayor of Yangon 
announced that the city limits would again be expanded, this 
time by 30,000 acres. The Mayor was attempting to continue a 
decades-old government practice: to expand the city’s bound- 
aries in order to accommodate new migrants as well as squat- 


“Data from YCDC, 2012. Dagon Seikkan also has the highest percentage of 
households with living spaces less than 200 square feet (average of 4-7 
persons per household). 

“7 a Na 39” land, under article 39 of the 1953 Land Nationalization Act, is 
agricultural land which the government has leased, usually for the purpose of 
building houses. 
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ters relocated from informal settlements downtown.” The 
military government created 6 new townships in the late 1980s 
in this fashion: North, South and East Dagon; Dagon Seikkan; 
Hlaing Thayar and Shwe Pyi Tha. In the 1950s, a similar process 
had created the townships of South Okkalapa, North Okkalapa 
and Thaketa. But, in a sign that the old days of decisions taken 
at high levels without consultation or transparency were 
coming to an end, public outcries about awarding the contract 
for the expansion without any transparency or competitive 
bidding process led the Mayor to suspend the expansion 2 
weeks after it was announced. Still, the case is illustrative 
because even before the Mayor’s plan was made public, land 
prices surged in the expansion area, and speculators purchased 
land from farmers. With the new right to sell land handed to 
farmers by the 2012 Farmland Law, farmers may oblige specu- 
lators’ offers in exchange for quick cash and the right to 
continue farming the land until it is sold to a developer. But of 
course farmers are not always fully informed about the 
expected high value of the land, and speculators are poised to 
make far more money than the farmers. 

The rate of rural to urban migration is on the rise and the 
prospect of Yangon’s population doubling within the next 25 
years is disturbing given the current state of urban problems 
(traffic congestion being only the most obvious). But it should 
be remembered that during a nearly equivalent period of time, 
from 1941 to 1965, the city’s population tripled. The area of the 
city expanded dramatically, and mostly towards the north due 
to the physical restrictions of rivers and swamps in other 
directions. The first major slum clearance of inner-city Yangon 
occurred in the late 1950s. The population of lower Myanmar 


The mayor was acting on the YCDC/JICA “Master Plan” dividing the city into 
7 sections. The 30,000 acres in question were to comprise the Southwest 
section, or “new town.” 
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had been swelling since the late 19th century due in part to 
increased production of rice and the corresponding increase in 
the demand for labor, in the Yangon and delta regions. 
Following World War Two and independence, many rural areas 
were affected by political instability and conflict, which 
resulted in a further influx of people seeking security in the 
urban centers. Correspondingly, the squatter population also 
increased. Rangoon’s squatter population, said to be 50,000 in 
1951, was over 300,000 by 1958.” While previous governments 
had hesitated to move squatters involuntarily, the new military 
regime moved nearly one third of Rangoon’s population to 
three new satellite townships in the late 50s and early 60s.*' 
Sites-and-services plots were created in the satellite townships 
of South Okkalapa, North Okkalapa and Thaketa to accom- 
modate the relocation of these squatters. At the time, these 
townships were at the periphery of the city. UN Habitat 
reported in 1991, that a total of 60,000 plots were provided, and 
although they suffered from inadequate services, especially 
drainage and sanitation, they had merged into the socio- 
economic fabric of the city.” The Housing Department 
attempted to replicate the squatter clearance and relocation of 
the late 1950s in the late 1980s, by which time the proportion 
of squatters in the inner city had again reached the levels of 
the late 1950s. But this second relocation seems to have been 
more rushed and more politically motivated that its prede- 
cessor. In the wake of the 1988 crackdown on political dissent, 
squatters living around pagodas and monasteries (which were 
staging points for protests) were forcefully relocated to the 


*Than Than Nwe, “Yangon: The Emergence of a New Spatial Order in 
Myanmar’s Capital City,” Sojourn: The Journal of Social Issues in Southeast Asia 13, 
no. 1 (1998): 95-96. 

Yin May, F, “Greater Rangoon: A Study in Urban Geography,” master’s thesis, 
Department of Geography, University of Rangoon, 1962. 

“UN Habitat, Human Settlements Sector Review-Union of Myanmar (Nairobi: The 
United Nations Centre for Human Settlements (Habitat), 1991): 11. 
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new townships at the urban fringe.* Although there are no 
publicly available official figures, it has been estimated that 
450,000-500,000 people were relocated from the city center.**** 
Six townships were created by the military government in the 
late 1980s to resettle squatters relocated from downtown 
Yangon: North, South and East Dagon; Dagon Seikkan; Hlaing 
Thayar and Shwe Pyi Tha. A total of 97,730 plots were created 
in these new townships, as well as in existing townships.** Not 
all residents of the new towns were involuntarily relocated. 
Civil servants were awarded plots of land for long years of 
service; investors purchased luxury housing in gated 
communities such as FMI City in Hlaing Thayar. But many 
squatters, victims of fires and middle-class people evicted from 
their homes suffered great hardship in their new semi-rural 
locations lacking basic amenities. 

In 1991 UN Habitat noted these new resettlement locations 
were on low-lying ground and adjacent to major waterways, 
making them subject to seasonal flooding. This created an 
ongoing hygiene problem still observed today, where pit and 
septic tank latrines flood in the rainy season, and contamin- 
ated water flows into residential plots. Nonetheless, in 1991 UN 
Habitat postulated that the overall resettlement program was 
“potentially promising” and that if the new settlements were 
“sensitively handled by a government which recognizes the 
role of community participation and acknowledges the urgency 
of remedial priority actions and the importance of self- 


Myanmar is not the first country to use eviction as a means to political ends. 
The most famous in the history of urban planning might be that effectively 
carried out by Baron Haussmann in Paris in the 19™ century. There are many 
more recent examples, such as the Dominican Republic under the leadership 
of Balaguer in the late 1980s. 

“Tan Morley, “City Profile Rangoon,” Cities, 31 (2013): 601-614. 

*>Mya Maung, The Burmese Road to Capitalism: Economic growth Versus Democracy 
(Westport, CT: Praeger, 1998): 41-43. 

SUN Habitat Human Settlements. 
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sustaining operations and maintenance systems, the new 
townships could develop into balanced and well-managed 
communities.”*’ In the section on Dagon Seikkan below, the 
researcher will consider this prognosis in light of the current 
conditions found in that township. 

Much more detailed data is needed about informal settle- 
ments in all townships generally, but perhaps especially peri- 
urban areas which are relatively new and growing the fastest. 
The situation is further complicated because cadastral maps 
and land title registers have not been kept up to date with the 
fast rate of change in these areas of population influx. While 
the Farmland Law 2012 is addressing title in rural areas 
(farmland), no new legislation or other initiative is targeting 
urban areas, and those living in the fast growing periphery face 
the greatest risks of eviction by lacking formal title. 


Methodology for Field Research 


This research is based on analysis of secondary sources, inter- 
views of experts and YCDC authorities, household surveys and 
focus group discussions. Surveys and individual interviews 
included 51 individuals (not including focus group discussion 
participants). These were 5 experts and authorities, 6 key 
informants, and 40 residents. The researcher met weekly with 
the Department of Urban Planning at YCDC during most of the 
10-week period of intensive field research (December 2014- 
February 2015). Follow-up research was conducted sporadically 
through February 2016 to ensure the currency of the original 
findings. 

During the field visit to Yangon from December 2014, 
approximate locations of informal settlements and resettle- 
ment areas were determined in consultation with YCDC staff, 
NGOs and independent researchers, and through use of Google 


Ibid., 64. 
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Earth satellite images. These images were extremely useful in 
identifying possible informal settlements especially in the mid- 
city areas where they were hidden amongst formal settle- 
ments. Satellite images revealed the lack of a street grid and 
smaller size of dwellings, both telltale signs of informal settle- 
ments. The contrast between the formal and informal areas 
was clearly visible in the satellite images. These locations were 
then verified on the ground before beginning the process of 
selecting study areas. 

The criteria for selection for informal settlement areas for 
this study were as follows: 

- The majority of residents are squatters (land informality) 

- Majority of households are in the lowest income bracket 

- Residents lack access to government-provided basic 

services (water, sewerage, electricity, waste disposal) 

- Households are under threat of eviction 

All interviews took place in squatter areas within the 2015 
city limits. The formal and informal settlement areas just 
outside the city limits were outside the scope of this study. 
However, these rapidly growing areas include villages that are 
now functionally part of the city, as well as new settlements 
encroaching on agricultural land can also be considered part of 
Yangon’s periphery. 

The researcher conducted 42 interviews in December 2014 
and February 2015. All interviews for this study were 
conducted personally by the researcher with the assistance of 
an interpreter.** Semi-structured interviews were conducted 
with 38 households, following a standard questionnaire with a 
varying sequence of questions, with the addition of informa- 


*The author continues to be grateful to the 38 households whcih invited him 
into their homes for interviews that lasted over one hour each. He was not 
turned away by a single household, in spite of not offering any compensation, 
or any direct benefits as a result of participation. 
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tion and themes brought up by respondents, and not pursuing 
questions that respondents were reluctant to answer. 


Table 1: Locations visited in January and February 2015: 


Township No. of households Total households in 
interviewed selected areas (estimate) 
Dagon Seikkan 9 1500 
Hlaing 9 60 
Thaketa 8 60, 30, 20 
(three areas) 
Kamayut 2 80 
Hlaing Thayar 10 Hundreds 
Total: 38 


The questionnaire consisted of multiple sections covering 
basic information about the household (no. of persons in the 
household, ages, relationships, etc.), condition of housing 
(floor area, latrine, cooking area, informal payments, relation- 
ship to the builder), migration (place of origin, number of years 
in current house, threat of eviction), employment, debt and 
coping strategies, level of access to basic services, healthcare, 
and education. 

In addition to the individual household interviews in the 
table above, three focus group discussions where held: one 
within an informal neighborhood in Dagon Seikkan, another in 
Hlaing Thayar, and a third in a semi-formal neighborhood in 
Hlaing. Interviews of key informants in the study areas 
included the Ward Administrator and two Heads of 100 House- 
holds in Dagon Seikkan, two Heads of 10 Households in 
Thaketa, one Head of 10 Households in Kamayut, and members 
of the YCDC Township office in Hlaing. Key informants at the 
central level included the Director of Urban Planning at YCDC 
and an Assistant Director. In addition, the researcher met with 
representatives of several NGOs and international organiza- 
tions working with the urban poor in Yangon (UN Habitat, 
WFP, UNICEF, Pyoe Pin, Save the Children, Free Funeral Service 
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Society, Women for the World, Yangon Heritage Trust, Green 
Lotus, and Going Forward Together). The researcher met 
weekly with the Director of Urban Planning at the Yangon City 
Development Committee and urban-poverty specialist Michael 
Slingsby (formerly of UN Habitat) who had lived and worked in 
Yangon for many years.” 


Challenges and Limitations 


The emphasis was on qualitative research. The sample size was 
too small for significance in quantitative research. Qualitative 
research cannot provide reliably generalizable results. A 
second phase of adding quantitative research to the qualitative 
research which forms the basis of this paper is in development. 

There is a grave lack of literature in urban studies on 
Yangon. Very little has been written about urbanization in 
Myanmar generally. For this reason, this study relied greatly 
on primary sources, particularly household surveys and inter- 
views with experts. Sources of demographic data included the 
UN-managed Myanmar Information Management Unit (MIMU) 
website, the 2014 Census (conducted by the Ministry of Popula- 
tion and Migration with support from UNFPA), the Project for 
the Strategic Urban Development Plan of the Greater Yangon 
(better known as the YCDC/JICA City Master Plan), and 
additional data given by YCDC. 

Demographic data from MIMU and from the Census was 
available down to the township level, but at the time of 
writing, ward and village level data was not yet available. For 
the ward level, the researcher was given access to some YCDC 
data, but it was given by township and ward officials without 
verification by headquarters. Unfortunately, few township and 
ward level officials would freely admit to a large number of 


All ethical guidelines set out by Harvard University Committee on the Use 
of Human Subjects, which approved the research proposal, were followed. 
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squatters in their jurisdiction as this could reflect poorly on 
their administration. Furthermore, commonly Ward Adminis- 
trators were involved in attracting squatters by turning a blind 
eye, or even colluding with informal real estate agents on 
illegitimate sales and rentals. Due to these informal business 
interests, some Ward Administrators may have concealed the 
true number of squatters under their jurisdiction. While 
independent verification of the YCDC data was beyond the 
scope of this study, the numbers of squatters by ward and 
township appeared to be greatly underestimated in some cases. 

Another challenge of this topic is its condition of 
continuous change. When this research study was first 
conceived, in October 2013, the researcher assumed he would 
be able to study slums located in or very close to the Central 
Business District. But by the time of field research in January 
2015, those slums had nearly all been cleared. The informal 
settlement areas chosen for this study may no longer exist 
when and if this researcher, or another researcher, has the 
opportunity for follow-up research. 


Findings on the Periphery: 
Dagon Seikkan and Hlaing Thayar Townships 


Two periphery townships were included in the research: Dagon 
Seikkan and Hlaing Thayar. They are roughly equidistant from 
the central business district, Dagon Seikkan being about 8 
miles northeast of the city center and Hlaing Thayar being 
about the same distance to the northwest. 

Dagon Seikkan has a convoluted history beginning about 
1991, when DHSHD appropriated land from farmers and gave it 
to Motion Picture Association members, apparently to reward 
the Association’s past loyalty (and in expectation of future 
loyalty) to government interests. Initially 350 plots (60 x 40 
feet) were granted on a 60-year lease, but without services 
(water, electricity, etc.). The evicted farmers, dispossessed of 
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their farmland, were entitled to housing plots as compensa- 
tion, but in practice local officials accepted bribes in exchange 
for granting the plots to outsiders as well.*° At the same time, a 
few much larger plots were also created for former Army 
generals (100 x 100 feet). But a short time later, DHSHD 
attempted to relocate these new grantees in order to build the 
ASEAN Hotel. Some accepted the relocation, some declined and 
received compensation of 200,000 kyats instead, and still other 
refused to move. The 11 grantees who refused to move were 
ultimately allowed to stay, as the hotel project was never 
realized. The other grantees sold or rented their plots (some 
informally subdivided). When the ASEAN Hotel project was 
abandoned, some of the evicted farmers were allowed to return 
as renters. Squatters evicted from the city center began to 
settle on vacant lands, and around this time the government 
ceased collecting rent from the farmers. A Head of 100 House- 
holds estimated that by 2005 there were 500 dwellings, by 2010 
1,570, and in 2014 about 3,500 houses. Almost all were informal, 
and many were built and rented out by the Heads of 100 House - 
holds who function as informal landlords and real-estate 
developers, with the apparent complicity of the Ward Adminis - 
trator. Development unfolded on a first-come, first-serve basis 
like settlers on a frontier. Those who arrived later had to buy 
or rent from the squatters who came before. 


Dagon Seikkan 

Dagon Seikkan Township (pop. 120,000) is one of Yangon’s 
fastest growing periphery areas. The township has the highest 
proportion of informal settlements against the total township 
population, at 7.6 percent according to government figures.” 
The length of time in residence of the households in this 


“San Thein, “Htantabin and Dagon Myo Thit,” unpublished white paper. 2015. 
““YCDG, 2012. 
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survey, which focused on Ward 67, varied widely from a few 
months to 18 years. All were squatting on YCDC land. The 
surveyed households reported migrating from rural and urban 
areas in equal numbers. Many moved from Dawbon or Thaketa 
Township (townships closer to Yangon center) when develop- 
ment in those townships has caused rents to rise. Some were 
evicted from Thaketa, some were priced out of the rental 
market, and others had to give their land to a moneylender 
when they could not pay their debts. Most of the migrants from 
rural areas came from the Ayeryawaddy Delta; at least a few of 
these displaced by Cyclone Nargis in 2008. 

At the time of writing, eviction notices were being issued 
because DHSHD has plans to build “affordable housing” on the 
site, as it was already doing in adjacent sites. None of the 
households interviewed will be able to afford a unit of this 
affordable housing. Nonetheless all 1500 informal dwellings 
that comprise the research ward in Dagon Seikkan were sched- 
uled for demolition to make way for similar affordable housing. 
There was evidence of new construction of informal dwellings 
in early 2015, in spite of repeated issuance of eviction notices 
in some parts of the ward. It seems that the new occupants 
were hoping that by erecting a structure, they would be able to 
claim a share of any compensation or relocation assistance 
offered by the government. 

Some evictions have already been carried out. In early 
2014, 50-60 homes were demolished in what appeared to be a 
pilot eviction or simply a warning to prepare other residents 
for evictions on a much larger scale. In January 2015, during 
the period of this field research, about 560 people from 140 
homes were evicted in the adjacent Ward 168. But the futility 
of these evictions became immediately apparent when many of 
the evictees erected temporary shelters—tarps held up with 
poles—on the same site the next day. Others were absorbed 
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into other parts of the ward or adjacent wards. It is unknown 
whether some moved to other Yangon townships or outside 
the city limits. 

Perhaps aware of the serious complications arising from 
evictions, DHSHD has been working with NGO Women for the 
World in Dagon Seikkan. In a non-financial arrangement, the 
NGO carried out a survey of 200 households. The purpose of the 
survey was be to determine which squatters have been in resid- 
ence the longest, and therefore should be spared from eviction 
or given compensation. It could be that DHSHD recognized that 
squatters were more trusting of community-based organiza- 
tions than of government. In addition to having greater trust of 
the communities they represent, these organizations, close to 
the community, could better advocate for solutions benefiting 
residents. 

According to the YCDC Urban Planning Unit, a relocation 
site had been selected, but it was both smaller and further 
away from the central Yangon than the current Ward 67. 
Furthermore, only squatters in residence for 10 years or longer 
would be considered for resettlement. No services would be 
provided at the new site, but title would be given in the form or 
30- or 60-year lease”. 


Hlaing Thayar 

Hlaing Thayar is reputed to be the fastest growing township in 
Yangon in terms of both formal and informal settlement 
populations. It is already the most populous township in 
Yangon with nearly half a million residents and has the highest 
squatter population of any township (YCDC gives a figure of 
16,000 persons, but the actual number is likely to be far 
greater). Hlaing Thayar Township was created in 1993 to house 


“Interview with Dr. Toe Aung, Director of Urban Planning, YCDC, January 
2015. 
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squatters relocated from downtown Yangon. But the residents 
never got proper access to water and sanitation. Most have not 
received any documentation of land use rights, making them 
vulnerable to eviction. Taken as a whole, Hlaing Thayar seems 
to have a “wild west” quality—a highly dynamic township with 
as many perils as opportunities. Exclusive gated communities 
are adjacent to squatter areas large and small. Little 
community sentiment is apparent in the township, even in the 
informal areas, perhaps owing to the recent and highly mobile 
population, and the wealth inequalities observed. 

Wealth inequality is not only a feature of the peri-urban 
townships on the whole, but also within the informal settle - 
ments of Hlaing Thayar and Dagon Seikkan. The standard of 
living is much higher for residents who control water supply 
sources (wells, pumps and distribution networks), as well as for 
those who control sources of electricity such as generators. 
Heads of 100 Households have a financial advantage over their 
neighbors due to profits from informal real estate transactions. 
Greater wealth is also visible among those who reside alongside 
the main roads in the settlement as these huts double as shops 
and workshops that sell goods and services to other residents 
in the area. These services include professional lending. 
Several interviewees reported taking loans from these roadside 
residents; a fairly lucrative business given the standard 20% 
monthly interest charged by professional lenders. None of this 
should be a surprise, as such inequalities are a reflection of the 
larger society, and these large informal settlement areas can 
best be thought of as “cities within the city.” But the observa- 
tion is included here to refute any presuppositions that slums 
are uniformly poor. Also, wealth inequality has been linked to 
social tensions.” By contrast, social cohesion was observed in 


“United Nations, Dept. of Social and Economic Affairs, Inequality Matters: 
Report of the World Social Situation (New York: United Nations, 2013) 70-72. 
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the “mid-city” informal areas studied, and is discussed in the 
relevant section below. 

Migration from the rural Ayeryawaddy Delta has been 
largely responsible for the population growth in Hlaing Thayar. 
This migration increased after Cyclone Nargis ravaged the 
delta in 2008. Many of the migrants ended up in informal 
settlements here, some hundreds of times larger than the 
small “pocket” slums seen in mid-city townships. Some have 
sprung up nearly overnight. The researcher examined Google 
Earth historical imagery dating back to 2007, and noticed an 
apparent “land invasion” that occurred between 7 and 15 
November 2013.“ On the former date, open fields are seen. 
Days later, hundreds of squatters have moved in. By moving en 
masse, squatters may be relying on the security of numbers to 
make evictions technically and political difficult. In case of this 
settlement in Hlaing Thayar, it is likely that the open fields had 
a single owner who invited a large-scale influx of new informal 
rent-paying tenants. So the landlord too, benefits from this 


,1* 
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Figure 1: Satellite images of Hlaing Thaya before and after Nov 2013 
“The term “land invasion” typically describes an organized movement of 
squatters onto low-value public land. The practice was especially common in 
Latin America during the 1960s-80s. 
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security in numbers. Interviews with key informants on the 
ground confirmed that around 500 households moved into the 
area at one time. During household surveys in other parts of 
Hlaing Thayar there were anecdotal accounts of local political 
aspirants organizing such “land invasions” to garner political 
support among a large number of local residents. 

Evictions were also carried out regularly and sometimes on 
a massive scale in Hlaing Thayar. On 15 January 2014, 4000 huts 
built by squatters in Hlaing Thayar were demolished under 
orders of the divisional government.” The rapid cycle of squat- 
ting and eviction in this township creates many challenges, 
including for researchers; it is difficult to research such a fast- 
moving target. But Hlaing Thayar’s dynamism makes it an ideal 
place to study the motivations behind migration today in 
Myanmar, and other researchers have been looking at the 
“push and pull” factors that underlie the migration to Hlaing 
Thayar from rural areas.** But not all the new migrants are 
from rural areas. Some are squatters who were cleared from 
the inner city, and others were formerly formal owners and 
renters who were priced out of the inner city due to the rising 
rents and cost of living there. 

The poster pictured in Figure 2 is frequently seen on the 
front of squatters’ homes in Hlaing Thayar. It refers to the 2008 
Constitution, which allowed citizens to move from one part of 
the country to another without having to request permission 
(Chapter VIII, Article 355: “Every citizen shall have the right to 
settle and reside in any place within the Republic of the Union 
of Myanmar according to law”). Residents seem to believe it 
provides some measure of protection against eviction, 


“Ye Htut, “Burma Needs Policy for Squatters: Ye Htut,” The Irrawaddy, March 
14, 2014. 

““See Maxime Boutry, “From Rural to Urban Poverty: Some Thoughts on 
Coping Strategies and Evolutions in Political Transitional Context,” 
unpublished report, 2014. 
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although the 2008 Constitution does not authorize squatting or 
illegal subdivision. 
A recent informal 


study by UN Habitat sutas nsec emulay 
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& sanitation facilities 
(diarrhea, dysentery, 
malaria and tubercu- 
losis). Hlaing Thayar 
has the highest occurrences of diarrhea among all Yangon 
townships. It also ranks 2 for malaria and 3" for dysentery. 
According to the YCDC/JICA Master Plan (2013), Hlaing 
Thayar had 868 factories and workshops, second-highest 
among the 39 Yangon townships. Most industrial zones were 
created in the late 1980s and early 1990s, and were located in 
periphery townships like Hlaing Thayar. The factory jobs are 
one of the “pull factors” that lure migrants from rural areas, 
especially landless farm laborers whose work is very seasonal. 
The prospect of a job that offers stable employment year-round 
is very appealing to this group who have little or no income for 
many months of the year on the farms. It is no wonder that 
they would choose to squat near to the factories to avoid high 
travel costs. A recent study in neighboring Htantabin Township 
interviewed factory workers who regarded their new jobs as 
“clean” (than’) and more “civilized” (yin kyay”) compared to 
having to work in the muddy fields under the rain or under the 
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sun.” Yet, this research found only a small minority of squat- 
ters benefitted directly from factory jobs. None of the respond - 
ents in this study had a regular, formal factory job, and few 
even knew of someone in their ward who held such a job. One 
woman interviewed worked temporarily at a factory; another 
sold food to factory workers. Respondents said that factory 
jobs had a minimum educational requirement that put these 
jobs beyond their reach, or that factories only hired workers 
between the ages of 18-25 and in perfect health. So although 
the new industrial zones attract migrants they do not seem to 
be supplying the hoped-for regular jobs. Instead, most informal 
residents of Hlaing Thayar only benefit indirectly, by providing 
services sold to factory workers such as ready-made food. 


Findings in the “Mid-City”: Thaketa and Hlaing Towships 


Thaketa and Hlaing townships are located neither in the inner 
city, nor in the periphery, but rather somewhere in between, in 
what this researcher has termed the “mid-city.” 


Thaketa Township 


Thaketa Township is geographically close to downtown 
Yangon, situated just to the east, although access is somewhat 
inhibited due to having to cross the Panzudaung Creek by 
bridge. The township was formed when the government 
relocated squatters from the inner city in the late 1950s and 
1960s. The relocation programs at that time were relatively 
well managed: 30- and 60-year leases were given to many resid- 
ents, and services were provided in some places. Decades later, 
a new generation of squatters is springing up. As rents and cost 
of living rise in Thaketa, many households are being “priced 


“Maxime Boutry, Khin Pyae Sone, Tin Myo Win and Sung Chin Par, Land 
Dynamics and Livelihoods in Peri-urban Yangon: The Case of Htantabin Township, 
GRET Studies: Understanding Rural Land Issues to Engage Comprehensive 
Policy Dialogue in Myanmar, Yangon: GRET-LIFT, 2016. 
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out” of the rental housing market and are ending up as squat- 
ters within their native township. Historical imagery from 
Google Earth shows that many of these squatter areas came 
into existence during the same time period that rents doubled. 

The researcher visited 3 informal areas in Thaketa. All 3 
areas were relatively small in size, comprising between 30 and 
60 households each, and all were built on YCDC land. The 
researcher and translator found a noticeable sense of 
community unity in these three areas, perhaps owing to their 
small size and longer-term residence (average of 8% years in 
the location). Most of the squatters were originally from 
Thaketa itself, which may have helped create affinity. The 
threat of eviction was relatively low due to good relations with 
the local authorities. Elsewhere this threat can create divisions 
where longer-term squatters feel they have more rights than 
the recent arrivals. Finally, it may be that a greater communal 
sense is possible in a neighborhood where incomes are more or 
less equal. As previously discussed, the larger periphery settle- 
ments had a greater variation in income. Wealthier residents 
include the Heads of 100 Households, the owners of wells and 
electrical generators, and residents along major roads having 
home-based businesses. 


x ag 
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Figure 3: Informal settlements in Thaketa, 2007 (L) and 2015 (R) 
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The sense of community here was observable in several 
ways. Most obvious was the way that neighbors visted each 
others’ huts during the interviews. During the interviews, it 
was revealed that small loans were sometimes given between 
neighbors with no or very little interest. In Thaketa Area A, the 
Head of 10 and Head of 100 Households (latter is outside the 
community) had helped residents by providing them a formal 
address for purposes like school matriculation. In Area B, the 
Head of 100 Households, supported by the Heads of 10 House- 
holds, have taken responsibility for cleaning the area and drain 
clearing, by organizing volunteers. In contrast, Heads of 10 and 
100 Households on the periphery seemed adept at leveraging 
benefits from their positions, but without carrying out any of 
the community responsibilities of their positions, aside from 
occasional dispute resolution between neighbors. Possible 
explanations for the difference are that the study areas in 
Thaketa were much smaller in size that those in Hlaing Thayar, 
and also they were older and more stable: the squatters in 
Thaketa averaged 11 years in their current location versus 5 
years in Hlaing Thayar. Due to the much larger size and higher 
turnover of the population in Hlaing Thayar, the informal 
settlement areas were less cohesive and the Heads of 100 
Households were correspondingly less concerned with the 
well-being of residents. 

Another advantage to squatters in mid-city areas was the 
availability of water pirated from the municipal supply. In 
Thaketa Area B for instance, the municipal water supply was 
right in front of the informal settlement, so access to water was 
both easy and free. The reservoir, about 100 yards square and 
50 feet deep, was the primary water source for 5 wards in 
Thaketa. The water appeared very clean, containing abundant 
aquatic flora, and some households drank the water without 
boiling. This was in contrast to the periphery townships, where 
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most water was delivered by two paid services: drinking water 
in large bottles at 200 to 400 kyats per day and washing water 
in barrels at 400 to 600 kyats per day. A little known fact in the 
formal community is that the cost of water is less for formal 
households than for informal households in peripheral areas, 
because in such areas water has to be carted in containers, 
which is very inefficient and adds the cost of carriage to the 
cost of the water. 

In Thaketa it was easy to observe that the decision to squat 
is a rational choice in the vast majority of cases: almost all 
households interviewed here were squatting as a direct result 
of rising rents. They reached a decision point—they could 
either move out and become squatters in order to continue to 
have enough food and be able to pay school fees, or they could 
continue paying rent, but not both. If they chose the latter, 
then negative coping strategies would have been necessary— 
cutting back on food, keeping children out of school, and so 


forth. 


Hlaing 

Hlaing is unlike the other townships selected for this study. It 
is not a resettlement township, but is part of the original city of 
Yangon. Another “mid-city” township, it is located north of the 
city center, between Inya Lake and the Hlaing River. The site 
chosen for interviews is located around an abandoned waste 
water treatment plant on land owned by Ministry of Education. 
A distinguishing feature of this area is that it is located very 
near the railway station, which allows commuting to the 
central business district within half an hour. To put this in 
perspective, the trip would be well over an hour by car, due to 
traffic. In spite of this convenient transportation option, the 
most common job was laundering clothes and housecleaning in 
the adjacent middle class apartment buildings. In the survey 
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sample, 5 individuals were working in the adjacent middle class 
apartment buildings, 4 were working outside the ward, and 3 
were working inside the informal settlement area itself. 

The authorities cleared this area every April, at which time 
residents would temporarily flee to the periphery (Hlaing 
Thayar), but would come right back as soon as it was safe to do 
so. The shacks were made of inexpensive materials so they 
could be erected again without great expense. In addition to 
the annual clearance by YCDC, the non-resident informal 
landlords operating there threatened to evict non-payers. 
There were two informal landlords operating in the 40 house- 
hold area. 


Key Findings 

There is a long history of migration from the countryside to 
the city in Yangon as in most other cities. The factors pushing 
rural dwellers towards Yangon include the poor economic 
conditions of landless farmers in the countryside who have 
suffered stagnating wages and seasonal unemployment. These 
migrants come to Yangon seeking more stable, year-round 
employment. Some have also fled drought or environmental 
disaster. For instance, in the aftermath of Cyclone Nargis, 
many former delta residents fled their homes and farms and 
sought safety, food, shelter, and new livelihoods in Yangon. 
Given that landlessness was also high in the delta, it is unsur- 
prising that 4 of 7 households interviewed in Hlaing Thayar 
originated from the delta. Some have also come seeking 
improved healthcare and education which can also be 
considered “pull factors.” 

Most migrants from the inner city to the periphery in this 
study were former inner-city residents who were pushed out 
by rising rents or eviction. To a lesser extent there are also 
“pull factors” at play, as when inner-city residents are 
attracted by factory jobs located on the periphery. Of course 
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not all migrants to Yangon’s periphery are squatters. Some are 
formal residents who could no longer afford rising downtown 
rents, and found cheaper rents in the periphery. Others had 
sold the family home, often after the death of parents, for 
needed cash. There are even wealthy residents who, seeking to 
escape the chaos of downtown, move to gated communities in 
the periphery, such as the housing estate built by First 
Myanmar Investment (FMI Garden Development) which is 
adjacent to a large informal settlement area in Hlaing Thayar.* 

The households interviewed in periphery townships were 
more likely to originate from rural locales. In particular Hlaing 
Thayar had many migrants from the delta, presumably due to 
proximity. The most frequent reason cited for migrating was to 
seek better employment. The majority of households inter- 
viewed in mid-city townships originated from inner city areas. 
The push factors of eviction and rising rents predominated in 
Thaketa, while the pull factors of better work, healthcare and 
education predominated in Hlaing. 

Migration was somewhat more frequently the result of 
events that occurred in the place of origin (government reloca- 
tion/slum clearance, poor conditions or natural disaster in the 
rural area, etc.) rather than by factors that would normally 
attract or “pull” rural dwellers into the city: employment 
prospects, better access to services, and so forth. Nonetheless, 
all townships studied presented a mixed picture of urban and 
rural origins and both pull and push factors were at play in 
motivating migration. 

This research also finds the inner city as preferable 
because of the better transportation options and improved 
access to water and electricity supply, when pirated from the 
municipal networks. Specifically, mid-city slum dwellers faring 


‘FMI Garden Development is a self-described “master-planned gated 
community” housing 7,000 residents. 
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Table 2: Push and Pull Factors for Rural and Inner-City Emigrations to the 


Periphery” 


Rural Emigration to Urban 
Periphery 
Drought and natural disaster 


Inner-City Emigration to 
Urban Periphery 
Eviction, slum clearance 


Push Land loss / Landlessness Rising rents 
Factors | Seasonal unemployment Resettlement of civil servants 
Sell house for needed cash 

Regular, year-round employ- 
ment 
Perceived demand for factory | Perceived demand for factory 
labor labor 

Pull Village-based migration Cheaper land 
networks and improved 

Factors 


communications between 
village and city (mobile 
phones) 

Improved healthcare 
Improved education 


Cheaper rent 


better than their counterparts in the periphery due to better 
access to services and shorter commute times held true for the 
households interviewed. The improved transportation in the 
mid-city townships was the result of access to the circular train 
line in Hlaing Township which cut travel time to the central 
business district by more than half. Even those who did not use 
the train had better access to marketplaces (for either selling 
their wares, or sourcing wholesale goods) and hospitals (in the 
case of serious illness, complicated pregnancies, etc.) than did 
their counterparts on the periphery. Interestingly, despite the 
better transportation options, only about 1 in 6 of the mid-city 
respondents travelled outside their township for work, 
whereas the figure was about 1 in 3 for respondents in the 
periphery. This is due to mid-city squatters having more 
opportunities for work in adjacent middle-class neighbor- 


“Table modified from Boutry “From Rural to Urban poverty.” 
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hoods. Middle class neighborhoods were not in such close 
proximity to informal settlement areas in the periphery. On 
the other hand, access to clinics and schools was mostly the 
same for each location. 

None of the respondents had a regular factory job in the 
periphery despite of the presence of industrial zones there. 
The research found many who could be said to be benefitting 
indirectly from the presence of these industrial zones and their 
workers, by vending food to factory workers, for example. In 
focus group discussions, the researcher posed the question of 
why there were not more people working regular factory jobs. 
The response was that these jobs have a minimum educational 
requirement that puts these jobs beyond their reach and that 
factories only hired workers between the ages of 18 to 25, and 
in perfect health. The informal settlement on the periphery 
was like a “city within the city,” with its own informal 
economy. Much of employment was generated by the informal 
settlement itself: water distributors, money lenders and 
informal real estate brokers were at work, and vendors sold 
produce and goods to other squatters in neighborhood 
markets. In fact the financially better-off squatters engaged in 
precisely these activities. They owned the wells and pumps and 
enjoyed a local monopoly on water. They lent money to other 
squatters, a service for which there was continuous demand. 
So, while the industrial zones may attract migrants seeking 
regular year-round employment, this research casts doubt on 
whether the zones are meeting expectations with the actual 
supply of regular jobs. Instead, the results of this research 
suggest that proximity to middle-class neighborhoods was 
more strongly correlated with steady employment opportun- 
ities for this population than is proximity to factories. In both 
of the mid-city townships studied, there was a high incidence 
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of employment in helper jobs for middle-class residents; maids, 
security guards and the like. 

The small size, long history, and resulting neighborly 
sensibility of the inner-city settlements make them more 
conducive to communal title. Eviction would be traumatic for 
the residents, and also bad for YCDC’s relationship with the 
public. And eviction only leads to squatting in another 
location. The evicted squatters lose not only their homes, but 
usually also their livelihood. Finally, evictions of informal 
businesses (micro-businesses such as vendors, tea stalls, etc.) 
that happen to be located on the contested land can be just as 
devastating as evictions of informal dwellings. 

The historical practice of the government was to clear 
squatters from inner city Yangon and relocate them to the new 
towns at the periphery. This practice is not sustainable due to 
government’s inability to extend basic urban services to the 
extension areas and due to increasingly unbearable commute 
times. This was validated through direct observation of condi- 
tions on the ground, media coverage, and through analysis of 
the JICA/YCDC City Master Plan. Commute times were 
lengthened by the government’s 2012 decision to reduce 
import tariffs on automobiles, increasing the number of cars 
on the road by many-fold without any commensurate improve- 
ment of public transportation services. Construction of 
flyovers was undertaken after the fact, but the traffic situation 
is due to worsen over the following 10 years before any 
improvements are seen, even if all the remedial measures 
proposed by JICA in the JICA/YCDC City Master Plan, such as 
establishment of bus rapid transit, are implemented. 


Conclusions 


Unlike other countries (e.g., India, Egypt) where informality 
was the norm in many cities and largely tolerated by govern- 
ment, eviction was a constant threat in Myanmar. For this 
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reason, all but the most destitute households in this study 
stated that tenure security was their highest aspiration for the 
future. The decision to squat was usually a rational choice: 
many households interviewed were squatters simply as a result 
of rising rents. The decision point for many came when they 
could either move out and become squatters with enough food 
and able to pay school fees, or they could continue paying rent, 
but not both. If they chose the latter, then negative coping 
strategies would have become necessary—cutting back on food, 
keeping children out of school, and so forth. Understanding 
their logic can help authorities to work with squatters rather 
than at odds with them, in the search for solutions. 

While local media reveals that eviction normally results in 
squatting by the same people at new locations, other aspects of 
informal settlements are much less obvious. Upgrading a slum, 
for instance, can lead to rise in the land value which creates 
risk of elite capture by slumlords (informal landlords) who may 
simply raise the rent when a slum area is upgraded, forcing the 
poorest renters to move. Along the same lines, the offer of a 
relocation package to long-term squatters can lead to a sudden 
increase in squatting in the same area by new squatters who 
think they can get in on the deal. There can be unintended 
consequences to every decision taken on informal settlements, 
so planners must carefully think through all scenarios before 
acting, and must implement safeguards to mitigate unintended 
consequences. When eviction is not an imminent threat, then 
titling is not likely to be the top priority for very poor house- 
holds. Instead the poorest households will be more concerned 
about job security and access to enough food and water. Once 
households have achieved a minimum level of income and 
access to basic services, they may prioritize titling as their 
most important aspiration. 
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A Note on Sources and Citation: 


Academic articles include a reference to the sources their facts, 
information and quotations. These appear so that the reader can 
look up further information on the topic, but also so that the reader 
can examine the facts on which the author based the article and 
evaluate for him or herself whether to be convinced by the author’s 
argument. 

Academic citations have two parts: a part that appears in the 
body of the paragraph and a list of all the references at the end of the 
article. Articles can use one of two different citation styles. The 
author-date system is used in many Social Science articles, and the 
footnote system is used in many Humanities articles. 

In the author-date system, the last name of the author (or full 
Burmese name) appears in parenthesis followed by the year of the 
publication at the end of a sentence, like this (Than Tun 1978). The 
reader can then look up the author and the year in the reference list 
at the end to find the source. 


References 
Than Tun. 1978. History of Buddhism in Burma A.D. 1000-1300. Rangoon: 
Burma Research Society. 


If the information is on specific pages in the source, the page 
numbers appears after the year, like this (Than Tun 1978, 64-66). If 
the author wrote more than one piece that year they are listed with 
letters: (Than Tun 1978a; Than Tun 1978b; Than Tun 1978c). If there 
is more than one author, sometimes only the first author’s name 
appears with the abbreviation et.al, to indicate there are other 
authors. 

In the footnote system, a small number appears at the end of the 
sentence that corresponds to a numbered note at the bottom of the 
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page, like this.’ At the bottom of the page the full information for the 
source appears, with the authors’ name, the title, the city of publica- 
tion, the publisher, the year and finally the page numbers of the 
information cited. 


‘Tun Aung Chain, Broken Glass: Pieces of Myanmar History (Yangon: 
SEAMEO Regional Centre for History and Tradition, 2004) 27-29. 


The same information appears again in the list at the end of the 
article. If the author refers to the same source a second time, a 
shortened version might appear, with just the author’s last name, a 
short version of the title and the page numbers. 


?Tun Aung Chain “Broken Glass,” 29-31. 


The word ibid., means that the source is identical to the one 
immediately before it. 

In academic writing and citations, the titles of books and 
journals always appear in italics, like this: The Art of Not Being 
Governed, Journal of the Burma Research Society. The titles of articles, 
chapters, reports and dissertations appear inside quotation marks 
like this: “On the Road to Mandalay: A Case Study of the Sinonization 
of Upper Burma.” In a reference to an article in a journal, the volume 
number appear first, then the issue number, followed by the month 
and year of publication in parenthesis like this: Journal of the Burma 
Research Society 33, no. 1 (April 1950). 

To avoid confusion, the author’s full name should be used: 
either the full Burmese name or the full first and last name of non- 
Burmese people. Honorifics like, Daw, Sayama, Dr, U, Sayagyi, 
Professor, Ashin, can be excluded, or included after a comma, in a 
reference list without meaning any disrespect. 

This journal uses citation formats (both author-date and 
footnotes) from The Chicago Manual of Style, 16" ed. For more examples 
of citation formats, see: The Chicago Manual of Style, quick guide. 
http://www.chicagomanualofstyle.org/tools_citationguide.html Be 
sure to click on the tab for “Author-Date” or “Footnotes” to see the 
correct style. 


On writing a strong academic article: 


Authors write articles based on original academic research, meaning 
new information that no one has written about before or new inter- 
pretations of known facts. Authors want to inform others about what 
they have found in their research, but the point is not simply to 
present a lot of new facts. Academic articles seek to help a reader see 
how she or he might use those new facts to see a particular topic 
differently or address a problem or a question in a new way. 

For this reason academic articles are not just organized around 
a theme, but around a clear line of argument or persuasion—a thesis. 
Authors may use different methods to show the reader how the new 
facts that they present can be helpfully understood. They might put 
the facts in relation to previous writing on the subject, or in relation 
to theories presented in that particular academic discipline, or in 
comparison with a similar situation in a different place or time. In 
each of these, the point of an academic argument is to not criticize or 
to prove others wrong, but to build up a conversation between 
previous writings, the author’s new research and the reader, in order 
to create new knowledge and different ways of thinking. 

Wayne Booth, in The Craft of Research suggests that authors think 
about their thesis in relation to a conceptual problem (a lack of 
understanding on some topic) and a conversation that convinces the 
reader of one new way of understanding that topic that will help him 
or her see the world better. He suggests that authors start thinking 
about their thesis in terms of both the problem or issue that the 
article will help the reader understand, but also the importance of 
that topic and the consequence of what the reader will lose if they do 
not understand what the author writes. It is equally important to use 
the evidence well to convince the reader. “In a research argument, 
we are expected to make claims not just because we believe they are 
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true but because we think they are new and important enough to 
change what readers think. Then we support those claims with 
sound reasons and good evidence, as if our readers were asking us, 
quite reasonable, Why should I believe that?’ If the article is able to 
convince the reader, it helps others shape their knowledge and 
thinking, moving the larger conversation forward. 

Authors also need to present their evidence fairly, in a way that 
others can verify through citations and a clear discussion of the 
method they used to conduct their research and the kinds of sources 
they used. Instead of simply presenting a fact, authors need to 
convince the reader why that fact is valid and relevant to the partic- 
ular thesis. When they use quotations, they are responsible for citing 
the source of the quotation, but also providing some context for the 
quotation and interpreting its meaning. Researchers who conduct 
interviews with living people have a responsibility to protect the 
safety and the dignity of their informants. This may require 
excluding the names of the informants and discussing how the inter- 
views will be used. 


"Wayne C. Booth et al., The Craft of Research, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2008). 


A note on romanization: 


There is no widely used, consistent romanization for Myanmar 
script. For articles in this journal, authors may choose a romaniza- 
tion system of their preference, as long as it is consistent within the 
article. Well-known place names, historical names, and preferred 
spelling of personal names need not follow the overall romanization, 
and may be capitalized following English conventions. Generally, 
pronunciation rather than spelling should be followed, as romaniza- 
tion is for convenience, not precision. For consistency, the following 
romanisation, which draws on common practice, is suggested: 


@ ka © kha O ga vo gha c nga 

© Sa 30 hsa @ za Q| Za Po P_nya 

gta g hta Q da % dha cs na 

OD ta co hta 3 da 6 dha § na 

© pa © hpa © ba 2> ba © ma 

Od ya @ ya/ra 0 la O wa 20 tha 
o> ha Gla Za 


aR [03 kya qj (8 cha —Y(6 eva J OD sha 


Oo 8 9 
30+ 3d BaD BAD: a; Bd Bd Bae I, 39 3p Bas U; G32 C39 C3d= ay; 


Xx CoS ec oOo 0 90 
32 BdOD Ba e; C39) CIB) C309 aw; 32, 3? 3e2 0 


s905 should be romanized i, ay, or e according to the sound. 
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@ finals 
3005 ek 6300085 auk 3309 aik 
clip finals 

Cr % cq. oc 5 Cc 
Zac in gap in eC aing @3an¢ aung 

(aa Cry 
3ac int Sop int 
© final 
300 it 
o> and O finals 
Cc Cc Oo ¢ OC Cc Cc Cc Cc 

30091300 at (3305 300 eik 390 390 ok 3209 320 ut 
$0 and 32 finals 

Cc Cc _e oc OC Cc C Le Cc Cio 
Bd§ dO Gdan Gos BIO ein (3P§ GPO 3p on aQs 3QO 3Q UN 

Cc Cc _e oc OoC¢ Cc C ie Cc Cc ° 
3d§ 3aQ So ant |Sa§ 3aq eint |3P§ 399 32, ont |326 326 Sp, unt 


Words starting with a half-syllable a 3a can be written with a-. 


Most tones cannot be easily represented in a simple romanization. 
When greater precision is requred, it is better to use Myanmar script. 


Some examples: 

op §o095 kon the 
s0§: hsan 

aae(aqé: a-kyaung 
00396 sa ok 

076 kyat 

Ogos: pyitsi 
90390309: ma-thwa bu 


